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METHOD AND SYSTEM IN HEGEL 


4% HE philosophy of Hegel shares two traits with the thought of 
the great moderns who preceded him: a conscious concern 


_ with method, and the application of method to the construction 


of a philosophical system. In these respects Hegel profited by the 
efforts of his predecessors, in that he saw clearly the great com- 
mon danger of method and system; namely, that both have a 
tendency to narrowness. His fundamental criticism of his predeces- 
sors is that they were hampered by methods which, so far as 
followed out, forced them to overlook important aspects of the 
world ; and in consequence produced systems which, though reason- 
ably consistent, were nevertheless conceived from a standpoint so 
specialized as to preclude that comprehensiveness which is the 
unique characteristic of philosophy. His problem was, to work out 
a method which should enable him to make a place, and a definite 
place, for all the aspects of the world as he knew it. With the 
achievements and attempts of others before him, he attacked the 
problem vigorously, tenaciously, and thoroughly ; if not more seri- 
ously than others had done, at least with a fuller awareness of the 
difficulties involved. In these days, when method is so much in the 
foreground of discussion and system is so generally deprecated, it 
may be instructive to consider the views of the last great systematic 
thinker of classical modern times on these questions. 

In intellectual inquiry we seem to work in either of two direc- 
tions, toward our premises or away from our premises, toward 
first principles or away from first principles—that is to say, toward 
our starting point or away from it. The second procedure is in- 
telligible enough, but the first is a paradox. How can we work 
toward our own starting point or first principle? When we think, 
we must always have a point of departure, a beginning, for obvi- 
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ously we cannot begin at the end. We must employ certain assump- 
tions, work from a definite basis, for thinking is a systematic ac- 
tivity. In order to search for one starting point we must already 
assume another, in order to think at all; and it is this other which 
is the real beginning, for it is that in terms of which we actually 
think. All thinking, it seems, must be from premises, and the other 
way appears to be impossible. Yet nothing is clearer than the 
fact that we are continually looking for ultimates of one sort or 
another. How can this be? That we do it is plain, but how we do 
it is a problem. 

It is the problem of method in the philosophy of Hegel, for he 
held philosophy to be a search for the ultimate. This he liked to 
express paradoxically by declaring that the end is the real begin- 
ning. The metaphysical beginning, the foundation of the nature of 
things, is seen not first but last. The philosophers who claim to 
begin with it have instead only a word-formula or a concept bor- 
rowed from common sense. But then one cannot refrain from 
asking, how are we to find the ultimate? Where shall we begin, 
and by what road shall we reach it? To this query there are two 
possible answers. In a way, it does not matter. The final outcome 
is the important thing; all roads lead to the same place, and one is 
as good as another. Which route one takes is a matter of personal 
preference, perhaps even an accident. This is the answer of the 
bluff, hearty investigator, who is hot on a scent, and has no taste 
for philosophical subtleties. For the immediately practical attitude 
the question is uninteresting and irrelevant. Such an answer did 
not satisfy Hegel. The philosophical movement to which he be- 
longed rejected the instinctive procedure of common sense, and 
carried the reflective attitude to a level it had never previously at- 
tained in Western thought. To him, philosophy meant not doing, 
but knowing what one is doing; not being, but knowing what one 
is. It was an inquiry, and when the inquiry was completed, philoso- 
phy was ended. The question, by what way we can best arrive at 
an understanding of ourselves, was therefore of primary sig- 
nificance. 

At the same time, Hegel denied that philosophy is simply a search, 
for he conceived it to be system as well as method. But so far 
as it is systematic, philosophy must begin, not end, with its first 
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principle—‘principle’, because there can be only one—and the 
system must be, in some way, a deduction from this. From the 
standpoint of the system, the search forms no separate part of 
philosophy. Whether we call it scepticism, faith, trial and error, 
or scientific experiment, the inquiry must be explained in terms of 
the system, and not vice versa. The system must be sufficiently 
comprehensive to account for everything; but if it is, no external 
standpoint can remain, from which it can be viewed or sought. 
When it is complete, it will have drawn the ladder up after it. 
The search is nothing on its own account; it is merely a part of the 
system. The same point can be stated in terms of method. How is 
the first principle to be recognized if it happens to be found? It is 
not a museum piece, neatly ticketed for inspection. Unless the in- 
quirer knows in advance what he is looking for, and not merely 
that it bears the initially meaningless words by which it is named, 
he will never find it. It is not like a person, who can be seen from 
a distance without being recognized. In other words, the search 
is only a pretense. Hegel finds his first principle because he knows 
where to look for it, and he knows where to look for it because he 
put it there in the first place. His beginning must be like that of 
Spinoza rather than that of Socrates. 

Thus there is a conflict between the standpoints of search and 
system in this philosophy. One excludes the other. If philosophy 
is a comprehensive system, it swallows up the search, and so de- 
stroys it; and if the search becomes incorporated in the system, 
there cannot even be an unfolding of the system, for this, too, is a 
kind of inquiry. And so, if philosophy starts with the ontological 
principle, its begining must also be its end; it will consist of a 
single, changeless grasp of being. Of this conception, Parmenides 
was the only consistent exponent. On the other hand, if philoso- 
phy does not start with the ontological principle, it will never find 
it, having no guide. Search, made fundamental, excludes both 
system and its very beginning. Hegel, in the long introductions to 
his works and elsewhere, ceaslessly attacked both conceptions. His 
dialectical method is an attack on the dogmatism both of intellectual 
intuition and of the earlier rationalism. His insistence that phi- 
losophy must be systematic is directed against Kant and the 
defenders of criticism and analysis. 
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The obvious escape from this impasse would seem to be the 
division of philosophic activity into two parts—a preliminary in- 
quiry, ending with the discovery of a premise, and the application 
of this premise to the solution of specific problems. Inquiry would 
thus work in two directions, not simultaneously but successively. 
Such was the procedure of Descartes, whose method of doubt led 
him to the basis of his system, upon which he could then safely 
build. But this procedure involves a difficulty which has already 
been indicated. Without the premise, the preliminary inquiry can 
never be completed ; the premise can never be reached. All that is 
required, declares the seeker after truth, is a criterion which will 
serve to identify the truth when it is found. But such a criterion— 
clearness and distinctness, for example—is necessarily formal, and 
a formal criterion can yield only formal validity, whereas phi- 
losophy requires material truth. It will enable the seeker to de- 
termine whether a given concept or proposition is formally valid, 
but it will not help him to understand or evaluate its content. The 
point of Kant’s objection to the ontological argument was precisely 
this ; he held that the formal perfection of God bears no rationally 
demonstrable relation to his material truth, that is, existence. It 
was such considerations which led Hegel to reject all formal 
criteria of truth, although at the same time he could not accept the 
test of Kant, for the experience on which Kant relied is not a 
connected system, while philosophy must be. On the same ground 
of formalism he felt obliged to reject the standpoint of Fichte, to 
him the most promising of all. Fichte had dispensed with the doubt 
of Descartes, and began at once with the cogito, which he stated 
in terms of self-identity : the subject is identical with itself, I = I. 
But the fact that Fichte went on to write a system (which, being 
practical, could never be completed) demonstrated that his initial 
premise was not the ontological first principle after all, but scarcely 
more than a statement of the formal law of identity. The content of 
the subject was not really deduced, for the practical activity of the 
subject was not implied in its self-identity, but was a gratuitous 
addition. Seeming to make a metaphysical beginning, he betrayed 
by what followed that for him, too, the end was the real beginning. 

Confronted by these conflicting doctrines, Hegel sought another 
way out. He attempted to combine method and system into one, 
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and this attempt, with all it implies, is his chief contribution to 
philosophy. If method and system are one, a preliminary search 
for a premise cannot be admitted by way of a preface to philosophy, 
for the search is part of the system. When Hegel asserted that the 
truth is the whole, it was this that he had in mind. We sometimes 
regard many of our assertions and hypotheses as merely provi- 
sional, to be discarded later in the light of more adequate know- 
ledge. From this point of view, truth is not the whole but a part, 
the result and outcome of investigation rather than the investiga- 
tion itself, the final insight of philosophy rather than the faltering 
steps which lead up to it. But for Hegel, the faltering steps are 
part of the truth. Not only must philosophical knowledge be able 
to explain doubt, but doubt is itself a kind of philosophical know- 
ledge. The doubts of Descartes should have been incorporated into 
the structure of his system, instead of merely leading up to it. 
Sense-perception, faith, opinion, doubt—all have their place. There 
is philosophic truth im all thinking, not merely about all think- 
ing. In short, whereas Kant had accounted for appearance in 
terms of the nature of knowledge, Hegel maintained that know- 
ledge itself appears, and that its appearances are parts of the system 
of knowledge. 

These considerations bring out the relevance to the problem 
of method of the question, Where shall philosophy begin?, and 
to this question the age of Hegel had given close attention. 
‘Dogmatism’ implied a method to which it was essential to start 
with basic metaphysical concepts. For dogmatism, the order of 
thought and the order of things was the same. The method of 
Kant was a refutation of dogmatism, and hence implied a re- 
jection of the starting point which went with it. Kant was more 
interested in refuting the beginning implied in the old method 
than in finding another to take its place. Nevertheless, the neces- 
sity of finding a new starting point existed, unless philosophic 
inquiry was to become a matter of trial and error, and this possi- 
bility could not be admitted. The beginning is a problem not 
only when philosophy is regarded as system, but also when it 
is viewed as search, so far as the search is systematic and not 
haphazard. But can a search be systematic? On the contrary, one 
may retort, can it be called philosophy unless it is systematic? The 
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attempt of the post-Kantians to write speculative philosophy, while 
at the same time heeding the lesson of Kant, had made the question 
acute for them. They were gradually coming to the conclusion 
that philosophy must be both search and system; and yet, these 
two clashed. It was Hegel who finally united them in the con- 
ception of philosophy as a systematic search. 

If the problem of the beginning had been important before, 
it was more important than ever to Hegel, for the methodological 
beginning and the systematic beginning were for him no longer 
separate. The first step in philosophizing is also the first step 
in the construction of the system. The significance, to his mind, 
of making the proper beginning, is illustrated by the way in which 
he begins the Logic. Not only does he write the usual preface, 
followed by an introduction and division of the subject, but he 
feels it necessary to add a special section, entitled “Wherein must 
the beginning of science be made?”, referring to the work as a 
whole as science. The question formulated in this title brings 
to a focus the problems of method, and of system, and of the 
relation between them. 

In seeking to understand the position of any thinker on the 
subject of method, it is essential to study with care his utterances 
on that topic. They form his own account of what he is doing. 
But it is equally necessary to ask whether his actual procedure 
corresponds to his formal account of it. To no small degree, the 
divergences between a great thinker and those who follow him are 
due to the attempts of the followers to put into practice the 
methodological precepts of their master—who, however, was too 
rich in insight, or too little conscious of what he did, or too in- 
consistent, to have done so himself. His explicit methodology 
is his picture of the ideal philosopher; and although its resem- 
blance to him may be in some respects striking, it is never a 
perfect likeness. Complete self-knowledge is impossible, and know- 
ledge of the way in which one works is no exception. 

With this warning in mind, therefore, let us first examine the 
professed and explicit beginning of the system, as it is stated by 
Hegel himself, and ask whether it is compatible with philosophic 
inquiry, or even with the development of the system. The answer 
to these questions, it will be seen, must be in the negative. We 
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shall then make a fresh start, regarding method as the real, 
although unacknowledged, starting point, and ask what follows 
with respect to system. The conclusion will be that method—or 
better, inquiry—is fundamental in the philosophy of Hegel, as 
indeed it must be in every philosophy ; and that so far as philosophy 
is systematic, the form of the system is determined by the method 
employed in reaching it, and not conversely. Method is not 
identical with system, but gradually determines system and itself 
becomes systematic, as the principle implied in it becomes pro- 
gressively clearer. If Hegel did not succeed in fusing search 
and system, it was because they cannot be completely fused in 
human thinking. 


Wherein must the beginning of philosophy be made?—to gen- 
eralize the question Hegel asked. It has been made with substance 
as causa sui, with the cogito, with impressions and ideas, with 
atoms and the void, with the forms. The systematic philosophies 
which have been built on these bases are very different, but under- 
lying all their diversities is one point of agreement; in every case 
the beginning is with something primordial and underived, and in 
that sense simple. It must be, that is to say, an ontological begin- 
ning, in terms of which the facts of everyday experience can be ex- 
plained. The only logical beginning, if one is to philosophize 
systematically, is the ontological one. Now a beginning is only a 
beginning, and there is implied in the notion that we start from 
it and proceed to some other point. The sense in which the 
advance is made will differ according as the beginning is trans- 
cendent or immanent, one or many, and according as the phi- 
losophy which makes it is allied with mathematical, spatial, psycho- 
logical or other ideas; but in every case there will be some kind 
of advance. If we proceed from one point to another, however, 
why is it necessary to start from one designated point only, and 
advance from ground to consequent, or from cause to effect? 
Why is it not equally legitimate to go in the reverse direction, 
from facts to their explanation? The implication between the first 
principle and the facts it explains must be mutual, unless an 
element of contingency and irrationality is admitted, in which 
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case the system is, as a system, to precisely that extent defective. 
The reason is that in the second case we should not have a 
system, since the resuit would contain the disorder and irration- 
ality which the facts of experience exhibit. If this disorder is finally 
transformed into order at the end, and so disappears, then it is 
not the second order that was followed, but the first. 

That the implication between the first principle and the facts 
it explains is mutual, Hégel believed, and expressed often by say- 
ing that philosophy must be a circle, where beginning and end 
meet. The figure is inadequate, but it will serve to illustrate the 
problem. The circle is continuous; yet it must be broken if 
there is to be philosophy at all. It is no accident that the figure 
of Hegel is so similar to the one Parmenides chose, and perhaps 
the sphere is the better analogy. Being, of which philosophy is an 
account, is for Hegel like a smooth sphere, too large to fit into 
the hand. It cannot be grasped all at once; yet there are no pro- 
jections by which, as handles, it might be seized. And yet—Hegel 
seized it. What is more, he maintained that there is only one 
handle by which it can be grasped, one point at which the circle 
can be broken. In spite of the mutual implication of all elements 
and entities, there is only one place where philosophy can com- 
mence. 

That point is immediacy, givenness. If philosophy is reflection, 
it must begin with what is not reflection but material for reflection, 
and this is immediacy. It cannot begin with the whole circle. 
If it could, there would be no need for reflection; and the very 
existence of philosophy is proof, if proof be needed, of the 
limitations of reflective thinking. It cannot begin at any point 
of the circle other than immediacy, because no matter what point 
be chosen, if it is a point where reflection begins, it turns out to 
be immediacy again. It may be denied that the pure given is the 
starting point of reflection, on the ground that there is no pure 
given in experience, except as the result of previous processes of 
reflection and abstraction. Very well; but from what is the im- 
mediately given an abstraction? Perhaps from such familiar ob- 
jects as trees and houses? But if these are taken as the basic 
material for thinking, they are not also the results of thinking, 
and so turn out to be immediacy again—not with the properties 
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of sense-data, and not with the explicit properties of trees and 
houses, but absolutely immediate. Their “determination” is to be 
indeterminate. The beginning of thought cannot be the work of 
thought, it cannot be a construction ; otherwise it would not be the 
beginning. 

Immediacy, then, is the beginning. Hegel, however, takes im- 
mediacy in two senses; and there are, consequently, two apparent 
beginnings to his philosophy. The Phenomenology deals with 
sensuous experience, and sensuous immediacy is the first form 
of experience considered. The subject of the Logic is the categories 
of thought, and the first category is conceptual immediacy, or 
being. There is sensuous immediacy, and there is also conceptual 
immediacy. Let us consider these two in turn, taking the logical 
category first, and asking whether being is adequate to serve as 
the beginning of the system. 

Logic and metaphysics, declares Hegel, are one. The system of 
the categories of thought which constitutes logic is “the true meta- 
physic or speculative philosophy”; that is to say, it is also the 
system of metaphysical categories. It is not easy to say exactly 
what Hegel means by logic in this connection, for he usually 
employs the term with specific reference either to his own work 
of that title, or else to the traditional logic or the transcendental 
logic of Kant, both of which he rejects. Here he is speaking of 
logic generally, without specific reference to any one writer or 
doctrine. We may safely say, however, that he regards logic as 
the system of the necessary forms of rational thinking, as dis- 
tinguished from thinking which involves sensuous elements. Meta- 
physics, on the other hand, is the system of the forms of being. 
Both disciplines are formal in that they deal with the essence 
of existence rather than with existence itself; they are not con- 
cerned with the sensuous content of experience. In each there 
is an order of dependence; each, one may say, has a beginning, 
middle, and end. In logic there is one form of thinking which is 
implied in all the others; in metaphysics there is one principle 
which is the ontological beginning. Now if logic and metaphysics 
are one, the order of dependence must be the same in both. The 
logical beginning must be the ontological beginning; the order 
of ideas must be the order of things; the principle of a philosophy, 
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as Hegel says, expresses the beginning of all things. He often 
says that philosophical thought must be “objective”. By this he 
means, in the first instance, that the epistemic element in thinking 
—which, of course, is always present, since human thinking is 
a series of historical events—is irrelevant to the truth which the 
philosopher expresses. Many who would otherwise differ with 
him would agree to this. But when he insists on the identity of 
logic and metaphysics, he carries the doctrine to the last extreme. 
It is not enough that there is in thinking a truth which is in- 
dependent of the historical act of thinking. Thinking must so 
completely comprehend the nature of things that the order of 
knowing and the order of being are absolutely one. 

Against this doctrine must be set the other Hegelian dictum that 
in philosophy the end is the true beginning, and to go forward 
is really to go backward. But it follows from this conception 
that logic and metaphysics are not one; in fact, that the orders 
in the two are opposed. From the point of view of metaphysics 
we should begin, not with the category of being, but at the other 
end, for only the last logical category expresses the essence of 
things adequately. But according to the above dictum this is 
impossible, and the existence of “the science of logic” as a separate 
discipline is the recognition of the limitations of finite thinking. 
We all know, of course, that logic for Hegel means a system of 
timeless categories; but, if the dictum holds, how can this be? 
Metaphysics would set forth the order of being; logic must then 
follow the order of knowing, which is certainly not timeless, but 
dependent on the nature of temporal existence. The order of logic 
must be historical, based on the limitations of human thinking. 
We cannot see the whole nature of things at a glance, but must 
approach it gradually. According to Hegel, the entire system of 
categories is necessary to reveal the nature of being; but if the 
first category, being, were really “the beginning of all things”, 
we should not need any explanation of its nature. Rather, the 
other categories would need explanation in terms of being. Only 
then would it be true to say that the first principle of philosophy 
is also the beginning of all things. As systematic metaphysics, 
logic should unfold what follows from the first principle. Instead, 
being and the categories which follow it are successively seen to 
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be inadequate as statements of the nature of things, and the 
whole hierarchical structure is a quest for a first principle. It is 
not the first, but the last, category, which is the first principle of 
things. 

To this it may be objected, in defense of the identity of logic 
and metaphysics, that if the last category came first, it would 
have precisely the character of immediacy that being has; it would 
be seen as being. In fact, the first category, being, is nothing more 
nor less than the last seen in its immediacy. Spinoza begins the 
Ethics with a statement of the nature of God, and for that very 
reason he can attribute to God at the outset no other character 
than being; all that follows is necessary to elucidate the empty 
statement that God is substance, that is to say, being. So it is for 
Hegel, according to whom being is the first definition of God. 
But it is not the last, and the others are equally necessary. To 
understand the beginning, we must know the end and all that 
comes between; to understand the end, we must also know the 
beginning. In a sense the first category is the beginning ; in a sense, 
the last. Otherwise, the philosophy of Parmenides would be the 
only possible one. The very notion of a single beginning is wrong. 
Therefore the stated order is justified, since any other attempted 
order would in fact turn out to be identical with it. 

But to this objection it must be retorted that in the logical or 
human sense—since the logical order is the order of human think- 
ing—being is the beginning; but in the metaphysical sense, that 
concept with which, for Hegel, logic ends, is the beginning. We 
must go even farther. Since the last category taken by itself is 
only being again, it, together with everything that precedes it— 
the entire system—is the metaphysical beginning. Parmenides, it 
seems, lives once more. Being is like a sphere, and its first principle 
is the whole, seized in an instant. But, alas, we are too small to 
embrace the sphere. 

There are two alternatives, equally disastrous to the system. 
Logic and metaphysics, knowledge and being, are either identical or 
they are different. If they are one, the first, principle of both must 
be the same, and philosophy must consist, not in the quest for a 
premise, but in deductions from it. However, being is not the 
metaphysical beginning, as we have seen ; logic is not metaphysics ; 
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and philosophy is therefore a quest, rather than a deductive 
system. But if logic and metaphysics are not identical, we are 
involved again in all the oppositions which it was the claim of 
the system to have overcome—essence and existence, the possible 
and the actual, being and becoming and, above all, thought and 
reality. Logic may present a system of thought; it does not unfold 
the nature of things. Hegel should have written a separate meta- 
physic. The system is not a reconciliation of opposites or a solu- 
tion of antinomies but, at best, the search for a solution. 

These alternatives are themselves stated in the form of an 
antinomy, and are therefore specious from the standpoint of the 
system, since the system expressly claims to have solved antinomies 
in the only sense in which they are susceptible of solution. They 
suggest the kind of deduction which implies the separation of 
form and content, and which was, as a philosophical method, 
anathema to Hegel. They assume that search and system are es- 
sentially opposed, which the philosophy under discussion denies; 
and then, on that assumption, which begs the question, they find 
that the philosophy has failed to unite the two. So it may be said. 
But our antinomy is not simply a dogmatic denial over against an 
equally dogmatic assertion on behalf of the system. There is in 
the system itself a new conception of deduction, the dialectic ; and 
the question is whether this new conception resolves the diffi- 
culty. It purports to lead us toward a premise and away from it 
simultaneously ; our progress is to be at once forward and back- 
ward. But the point is that, granting the validity of the new con- 
ception, it is still necessary to take the beginning in two senses. 
The system works toward a metaphysical beginning, but away 
from the logical beginning, and the split between logic and meta- 
physics remains. The stages in the quest may contain philosophical 
truth—being is a definition of God—and so the logical beginning 
is not left behind ; but the order of knowing is nevertheless diverse 
from the order of being. And if being, fully understood, is know- 
ing, it is not identical with the knowing which seeks it. 

Being, then, is a logical, not a metaphysical, beginning. But 
there is still a third beginning to be considered, which may be 
called the psychological. It is the attitude of common sense. The 
logical principle is incomprehensible to common sense, which is 
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unaccustomed to abstract thinking; and this is likewise true of the 
metaphysical principle. Hegel finds many pages of commentary 
necessary to explain the nature of being, because the reader con- 
tinually slips back into a confusion of the abstract category with 
the sensuous images of concrete things—the being of this house, 
this tree, etc. Being is the beginning of systematic thinking about 
categories, but it is not the beginning of all thinking. There is a 
gap between common sense and philosophy which must be bridged. 
The claims of the layman must be respected; common sense must 
be led up gradually, by steps of which the necessity is seen, to 
the attitude of abstract thought. Descartes recognized this, and 
prefaced the exposition of his system with doubts concerning the 
familiar world of everyday life, so that when the reader reached 
the cogito, he would see its meaning and significance in terms 
of his own experience. Similarly, the Logic of Hegel is preceded 
by the entire Phenomenology, which, whatever else it may be, is 
an introduction to the system, of which the Logic forms the first 
part. It is so described by Hegel. At the same time, if philosophy 
is a systematic search, and method is inseparable from system, the 
Phenomenology must itself be part of the system—philosophy 
begins with common sense. This interpretation Hegel also supports, 
for in another passage he calls the work the first part of the 
system. 

We have, then, to consider this new beginning. If philosophy 
is reflection, its raw material must be devoid of reflection. This 
material is sensuous immediacy, pure givenness, for conceptual 
immediacy is the result of a long process of abstraction. “Sensuous 
certainty”, as it is called, is absolutely devoid of reflection, free 
from every construction of thinking. But in addition to being 
immediate, it is changeable, and distinctions at once begin to 
appear within it. The first of these are the fundamental differences 
between subject and object, and space and time. On this basis, 
others appear successively, with an increasing complexity in ex- 
perience as the argument advances. The difficulty in the first step 
has been generally felt and widely discussed. There is no experi- 
ence entirely lacking in distinctions; or if there is, it cannot be 
continuous with another experience which contains them, for the 
former could never be transcended. There would be no straw to 
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grasp, by which we might draw ourselves to another level. Many a 
philosopher has battered his head against this wall. If “immediate 
experience” were the beginning, it would also be the end. It is an 
element in all experience, and can be isolated or at last approxi- 
mated by analysis; but this is not the same as saying that it is the 
beginning of philosophy. It may be considered as material for 
reflection ; but then, there is always an element of immediacy con- 
fronting reflection, no matter how simple or complex the latter may 
be. On endlessly diverse occasions, in endlessly diverse circum- 
stances, it supplies the material for all thinking; and for that very 
reason, it cannot be considered the single and unambiguous begin- 
ning of thinking. Not this element, but some actual experience con- 
taining it, might be considered a beginning. Yet even such a be- 
ginning would be only relative, for while this or that process of 
reflection has a point of departure, reflection as a whole has none 
that is empirically discoverable. Sensuous certainty is therefore an 
abstraction, so far as it is relevant to philosophy ; and being an ab- 
straction, it does not express the attitude of common sense, or of 
any other actual experience which forms part of a complex of 
experiences. It is not the real beginning after all. 

In fact, the same objection holds against the proposed beginning 
in both its sensuous and its conceptual forms. The beginning, Hegel 
declares, must be immediate, simple, and unanalysable. It must be 
immediate, for if it were not, it niust previously have been medi- 
ated. If it were analysable—runs the argument—it would to that 
extent be the result of thought, for it could not be analysed 
unless the elements discovered by analysis had previously been 
synthesized. If it were complex, the complexity must have been 
the result of intellectual construction. But such an absolutely 
simple beginning admits of no relations, either internally or ex- 
ternally ; and above all, not according to the theory of the relation 
between whole and parts which is implied in the system. It cannot 
begin anything. We cannot move a single step. 

To begin with the simple was the error of dogmatism. The 
being of Parmenides was so simple that nothing could be said about 
it, except that it is; and if we accept an argument of Plato in the 
Parmenides, even this is too much. If we grant that the plurality 
of the real attributes of substance is consistent with its indivisible 
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unity, a point which has itself been disputed, still Spinoza was 
forced to cross a boundless chasm in order to reach the finite. 
Fichte could pass beyond his affirmation of the self-identity of 
the subject only by a further affirmation which did not follow 
from the first, namely that the ego is not identical with the non- 
ego. These philosophers all made the mistake of beginning with a 
simple first principle. Hegel, it appears, makes the same mistake, 
in spite of his assertion that the first principle comes at the end. 
The assertion was necessary, for from the beginning of all things 
there is no return. Yet, on this view, neither is there an avenue 
of approach. It seems that Parmenides was right after all; being 
is the sole truth, and if there is a beginning, it must also be 
the end. 


The above considerations are the consequence of taking the 
philosophy as a system, to the exclusion of method. What they 
suggest is, that the whole problem is specious and insoluble; 
philosophy can begin anywhere. The fact, however, that they are 
in accord with the polemic of Hegel against dogmatism, leads one 
to suspect that something remains to be said on the subject. The 
point of the polemic was that a philosophical premise cannot be 
understood in abstraction from the system to which it belongs. 
Thus, the term ‘God’ is only a word when Spinoza first introduces 
it; its first meaning is contained in the predicate, being, which 
is really not predicate but subject. The same is true of I = I, 
which is nothing but an abstract formula for the law of the 
identity of all being with itself. The suggestion offered in place 
of dogmatism was that philosophy begin at the other end. This 
suggestion Hegel attempts to carry out, especially in the Phe- 
nomenology, the aim of which is to lead common sense into 
philosophy. In this sense the procedure is inductive. But common 
sense could not be led into philosophy if it were entirely devoid 
of philosophy at the outset. The amoral individual cannot be 
made moral; the aphilosophic individual cannot be made to think. 
There can be no introduction to philosophy which is not already 
a beginning in philosophy : this is the thesis. Experience, no matter 
where we take it, is already reflective. The task is to work 
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through the various levels of experience successively, and to go 
all the way to the end if we can; if not, then as far as possible. 

The doctrines we have examined are based on explicit state- 
ments of Hegel, but they do not reveal his actual procedure, 
Motion is not a series of points; neither is thinking a series of 
intuitions. What the preceding argument shows is that thinking 
cannot be generated from a motionless point. Immediacy, whether 
sensuous or conceptual, is such a point, and for that reason it 
can never give rise to thinking. The beginning of thinking is itself 
thinking, and the solution of the problem lies in a different di- 
rection from the one followed out above. Immediacy is discovered 
by analysis, and in looking for his beginning there Hegel employs 
the very analysis which, in general, he regards as unsuitable to 
philosophy. His analysis reveals a distinction between reflection 
and its material, between form and content. He begins with this 
distinction, and then attempts to overcome it, but the beginning 
rules out a solution. His real beginning lies elsewhere, in his own 
philosophical method, the dialectic. It is the dialectic which, in 
every important sense, is the basis and starting point of his phi- 
losophy. 

That philosophy is a quest for “the beginning of all things”, 
and the method by which he pursues it is inductive. It is an 
examination, in turn, of various hypotheses which he finds at 
hand, and which offer themselves as first principles. There are 
various forms of experience—such as sense-perception, scientific 
law, faith, pleasure, and morality—each of which seems to give 
us the truth about the world. We might stop here, with the con- 
clusion that each is valid; and such is, roughly, the attitude of 
common sense. This, however, is impossible. In the first place, 
the various forms of experience are internally inconsistent. There 
are the errors of perception, for example, which confront the 
naive realist. It is conceivable, perhaps, that some form of ex- 
perience might be found which, if strictly adhered to, would be 
internally consistent; if not naive realism, then perhaps the 
attitude of “the understanding”. But even if this be granted, and 
Hegel would not grant it, there still remains the problem of 
reconciling such a form of experience with the others, which can 
never be eliminated. They cannot all stand side by side, for they 
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compete and conflict among themselves as final interpretations of 
experience. Their relations to one another must be examined. 
Similarly, there are various categories of thought—such as being, 
one and many, infinity, number, and causality—each of which 
lays claim to the truth. The concrete forms of experience and the 
categories are hypotheses, although they do not appear as such, 
at the time, to the individual who accepts them; and they must 
be reflected upon and criticized. The dialectic is the process of 
criticism, and its aim is the reconciliation of the inconsistencies, and 
the attainment of a final insight which will show the truth con- 
tained in each element of experience. 

While looking for his principle, the philosopher cannot con- 
template nothing. He must range through the world which presents 
itself to him. Moreover, the principle, if it is the principle of 
things, must bear some relation to them, and they in turn must 
offer some clue to its discovery. The various hypotheses which 
he examined Hegel took from the world as he knew it—from 
his own experience, from the experience of other men of his 
time, and from the past. In this respect he was an empiricist, as 
every philosopher must be; his philosophy is reflection on the 
world that was familiar to him. His procedure may be compared 
to that of Socrates who, in his search for the nature of such 
principles as justice, examined many conceptions, some of which 
had been handed down by tradition, others of which were theories 
evolved in his own day. 

We progress in experience because of the disagreement between. 
knowledge and its object. The dialectical method consists in point- 
ing out such disagreements and finding conceptions which will 
eliminate them. It contains three elements: knowledge or belief, 
its object, and the perception of the disagreement between them. 
The Phenomenology actually opens, though this is not explicitly 
acknowledged, with the statement of these three elements. There 
is sensuous immediacy, which is the object; there is knowledge 
or experience of this immediacy, which at first glance appears 
to be pure intuition, devoid of any content other than that of its 
object ; and there is the perception of the disagreement between 
the two, which follows from the fact that knowledge is stable and 
universal in form, while the sensuously given is always changing. 
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The first three categories of the Logic present the same elements 
in another guise. What was object in the Phenomenology appears 
in the Logic as being; to the knowledge of the Phenomenology 
there corresponds the category of nothing in the Logic, since the 
reality of direct awareness is simply that of its object, and no- 
thing on its own account; the category of becoming parallels the 
disagreement between them, and the interplay by which the 
disagreement is attributed, now to the inadequacy of the object, 
now to the inadequacy of our conception of it. 

The importance of these opening passages, which is sensed 
by everyone who has read them, lies in the fact that they express 
the procedure which will be followed throughout. If they are ac- 
cepted, the rest follows, in principle if not in detail. The impres- 
sion of charlatanism, which they also produce, is due to the fact 
that motion seems to be generated from a fixed point, whereas 
the fixed point could never yield anything but itself. Being must | 
remain being, and sensuous immediacy must remain sensuous 
immediacy. But it is not with the fixed point, the eleatic atom, that 
the beginning is made. Rather, the beginning is the dialectical 
movement itself. The starting point includes the method and a 
statement of the nature of the method. System and method are one. 

Everyone would agree that intellectual progress is possible 
through the perception of the difference between knowledge and 
its object. But if this were a sufficient description of the dialectic, 
there would be nothing to differentiate it from what everyone 
knows. We advance through the discovery of our errors; true, 
but hardly a new discovery. The further element, which gives the 
dialectic its specific character, is the principle of negation. Now 
the statement of the method involves negation, for negation is 
present in the difference between knowledge and its object, and in 
the perception of that difference. The peculiar place which negation 
holds in the method can be indicated by another reference to the 
historical situation. Hegel was confronted by a series of an- 
tinomies which had become more and more sharply defined as 
modern philosophy advanced, until the statement of the opposites 
which constituted them had finally taken on such a form that 
every relation between the opposed terms was inexplicable. He 
could not accept the fixed dualisms as the last word in philosophy. 
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If the oppositions are original and independent they can never 
be overcome, and the terms cannot be related; yet the experience 
of everyone furnishes continually fresh evidence of their relation. 
Nevertheless, the dualisms are there. Hegel saw as the first 
principle of things an energy or activity, whose nature it is to 
differentiate itself into «; posites, and—since it is the first principle 
—to overcome the oppositions again. This was his solution. The 
opposites are as real as the principle which exists through giving 
rise to them; yet they are neither independent nor final since they 
exist only through the principle. In the concept of this energy or 
activity, Hegel was attempting to express something that every 
great philosopher has recognized as fundamental to the nature 
of things. Whether his conception of it is intelligible, and whether 
it holds the place in the nature of things which he attributed to 
it, are questions which need not be raised here. The point is that 
the nature of the activity is reflected in the concept of negation 
which it implies. Negation expresses, first, the process of differen- 
tiation into opposites; and, as a quality or determination of the 
activity, negation is itself creative. It also expresses the opposition 
of the opposites; and this is its obviously negative character. 
Finally, it expresses their positive relation, since they are op- 
posites of each other. Thus dialectic expresses the movement of 
things, as well as the method of thought. 

The method which a philosopher employs contains his first 
principle or principles implicitly. The principle is not explicitly 
formulated in the method, for it is the function of method to serve 
as an instrument of investigation, and if the principle could be 
explicitly and adequately stated at the outset, the investigation 
would be superfluous. On the other hand, without the presence 
of the principle somehow in the method, investigation could only 
be a shot in the dark; it would tell us not at all what to do, only 
how to do it. Without some suspicion of the quarter where the 
truth lies, we should be at a loss where to look for it. We might 
turn to the successive examination of one region after another, 
in the slender hope of eventually stumbling on the right one. But 
in the philosophical search we need to know not so much where to 
look as what to seek. Any material is fruitful, if approached with 
the right attitude. And the right attitude consists in having 
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some idea of what we are looking for, rather than where to look 
for it. Hegel’s principle is present in the dialectic, though not in 
definite form, for the good reason that he could not put it into 
definite form. His philosophizing moves forward through the 
examination of fresh forms of experience; he also goes back- 
ward, because in all the forms he is looking for the principle which 
was present in the first. His philosophy is reflective, because the 
principle is exemplified in the method he employs, that is, in the 
process of his own experience; he is seeking to know what he is 
and does. 

Since the principle is present in the method, the application of 
the method will be systematic to the degree that the principle it 
contains is systematic—to be a principle at all, it must be sys- 
tematic to some extent—and also to the degree that the principle 
is explicit in the method. Thus method determines the extent 
to which a philosopher will construct a system, if he follows out 
his method, and the main outlines which it will eventually assume. 
But it is method which comes first, the system follows. Exactly 
how far his method will determine the philosopher to think 
systematically, no one can say, not even himself. If the philosophy 
of Hegel is regarded as a system, rigidly determined by the 
principle of negation, it is impossible to see how he ever could 
have thought it at all: the circle of being cannot be broken. If it 
is regarded as a search, in which the first principle is implied but 
not formulated in the method, and in which negation is first 
of all an activity, and only gradually becomes a relation—then 
one can understand his manner of thinking, and the order and 
connection of his ideas. For him, in spite of the systematic and 
hierarchical character of his thought, the problem and the inquiry 
are primary. 

It may be true, someone will interject at this point, that philo- 
sophy is a process of making explicit what was at first only im- 
plicit; but why should that process take the form of dialectic? 
Growth—and we have here a kind of growth—takes place in a 
straight line; but the dialectic is a broken, jagged line. It is im- 
possible to deal with this topic within the limits of the present 
essay ; an answer can only be suggested. Growth or development 
is not a smooth, even, uninterrupted process. If it were, it would 
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be difficult to see why it should not take place all at once and in 
an instant. Instead, it is an overcoming of successive obstacles, 
each of which both checks and stimulates the activity of growth. 
The significance of the dialectic is that it gives expression to this 
process. If Hegel erred, it was not on this point, but in supposing 
that the activity could generate its own obstacles. Philosophy is a 
passage from conviction to doubt and back again, but never to 
precisely the former conviction, for there is growth. The move- 
ment constantly recurs, yet is never twice the same. Reflection 
gives rise to the perception of disagreement between knowledge 
and its object, and hence to doubt; the perception induces a new 
conception of the object, and consequently a revival of conviction. 
The object checks the confident activity of knowing, but also stimu- 
lates it to develop a more adequate form for itself. 

The real beginning is made with the dialectic, but it is not there- 


‘fore made with method alone. There must be material to which 


it applies. Such material is implied in the formulation of the 
method itself, since the latter involves the difference between 
knowledge and its object, and hence an object. The nature of this 
material has been indicated ; it is simply experience in all its vari- 
ous forms. The dialectic is systematic in its treatment of this 
material because the element of negation is itself systematic. Nega- 
tion is a category; it is nothing, the opposite of being. But it is 
more than that; it is the activity which generates and relates all 
the categories and modes of experience. Knowledge and its object 
disagree, but this knowledge is of this object, and so the relation 
between them is positive as well as negative. There is always a 
universe of discourse which relates the opposites—and knowledge 
and its object are opposites, for they are ideal and real, subject 
and object, respectively. When the opposition has been overcome 
it will break out again, for experience always contains this differ- 
ence. But always negation, which is positive as well as negative, 
relates what has gone before. It binds opposites into a universe 
of discourse ; and for Hegel the world is of the nature of oppo- 
sites, since the activity of the first principle lies in thus differen- 
tiating itself. The same activity, of which philosophic inquiry is 
an instance, unites them again. The beginning, then, is with the 
method, and hence with some object; but what that object is 
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is another and secondary question. The order in which the mate- 
rial shall be treated is, at least to some extent, arbitrary. Hegel 
followed what seemed to him the actual order of development in 
human experience. Here he was certainly mistaken at some points, 
and at some important ones. Moreover, he assumed that the de- 
velopment of the individual recapitulates the development of the 
race. But the order is not exactly the same for every individual. 
These are serious defects in the system, but they are secondary to 
the main point, that his philosophy is a method of inquiry applied 
to experience. What the object is which the method first treats 
is a secondary consideration. Let it be sensuous immediacy, if that 
admits of the difference between knowledge and its object. Other- 
wise, it must be something else. 

Experience, so far as it is reflective, leads us toward the nature 
of things; but in order to conduct the search we must have some 
inkling of the goal. We search because we do not know, but also 
because we do know. Hegel had an insight which he tried all his 
life to express. He never succeeded in expressing it adequately 
because, being human, his powers of expression were limited. The 
end of philosophy would be the beginning of things, but there 
never can be an end to philosophy. To separate insight from ex- 
pression is romanticism, and Hegel was no romantic. The power 
of mind, he said, is only as great as its expression. He was in- 
_ terested in language as a medium for philosophic thought, and 
felt keenly its inadequacy. The proposition is not suited to the 
expression of speculative truth, he said, for it either identifies or 
separates its elements ; it omits the negation implied in an affirma- 
tion, or the affirmation implied in a negation. Yet he must convey 
his meaning in propositions; he must even think in terms of 
propositions. It follows from this necessity that if the expression 
is inadequate, the insight is also. The truth is not true unless it 
can be expressed, and it cannot be completely expressed. One may 
conclude that his philosophical system is false; but the conclu- 
sion also may be that he was in search of the truth, and this was 
his own conception of the significance of his philosophizing. 

In view of the central importance to him of the dialectic and 
negation, one might well ask why Hegel did not write a work on 
one of these subjects. The answer is that all his writings are 
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treatises on these very subjects. The dialectic and negation are 
his insights into the nature of things, and for that very reason he 
cannot treat them separately without falling into the formalism 
which, to him, is the end of philosophy. He cannot make the 
dialectic into a separate metaphysics ; he can only show it in action. 
He can state his first principle only by illustration, and every 
illustration is inadequate. He already has the principle in the form 
of the method ; yet his method is throughout experimental, in that 
he is always attempting to find the principle adequately exem- 
plified in some field of experience. This is the price one must pay 
for refusing to accept formalism. 

The early works best fulfill the conception of philosophy as 
inquiry, and of these especially the Phenomenology. This book, as 
the transition from unreflective experience to abstract metaphy- 
sical thought, Hegel calls both the introduction to the system and 
the first part of the system. But, being a survey and examination 
of all the principal forms of experience, it is also itself the whole 
system—“the science of experience”, and not merely the intro- 
duction to science. The material which was later expanded into 
separate works is all there in its essentials. The logical categories, 
for example, are present implicitly, and some of them, such as 
the thing and its properties, explicitly. They are not treated sepa- 
rately, but are applied to concrete experience; and this, surely, 
is their actual function. These three different interpretations by 
its author of the general purpose of the Phenomenology reveal 
the tentative and inquiring character of Hegel’s thought at the 
time. Certainly he had in mind the main divisions which the system 
was later to assume. Nevertheless, it is interesting and illuminating 
to note that both his greatest works lead on to something else. 
Neither is the last word. In the later works, on the other hand, 
his thought had crystallized. In reading them, one has a feeling 
of stiffness and artificiality. The earlier works constitute a search. 
In the later works, the search is ended. They are attempts at 
verification of the first principle of which the philosopher is now 
in possession. The process of history, for instance, must demon- 
strate the working out in time of the logical categories—that 
“realm of shadows” which constitutes “the portrayal of God, as 
he is in his eternal essence, before the creation of nature and finite 
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spirit”. But here philosophy is perverted. It is the task of philo- 
sophy to seek ultimates. It is the function of science to verify 
hypotheses empirically, with the aid of the proper apparatus of 
concepts and instruments. When philosophy attempts to take over 
this function, it can only appear embarrassed and ill at ease. This 
is not to say that philosophy is not empirical, only that it is empi- 
rical in a different way. 

The final conflict in the philosophy of Hegel is between method 
and system. In this philosophy at its best, method predominates; 
in the end, system almost crowds it out. These two factors com- 
pete in every philosophy, much as they do here; and yet both are 
necessary. Without the element of system, inquiry could only be 
a hit-and-miss process, like a hunt for a four-leaf clover. It could 
never be philosophy, for categories are not like clover leaves, and 
if confused with them, are not likely to be found. Without the 
element of method, on the other hand, philosophy would not be 
a human pursuit at all. It would be an object discovered one day 
with surprise—again like the clover leaf. There is in philosophy 
the problem of a beginning, and if the philosophy of Hegel is a 
system, it can have no beginning; there is also the problem of an 
end, and in so far as the philosophy is method, it can have no 
end. Hegel wanted to have it both ways, as every thinker does 
who believes that the world is intelligible and that man is intelli- 
gent enough to understand it. But if we are forced to give the 
primacy to one of the two, it is method which takes first place in 
his philosophy. 

The opposite opinion is, of course, widely accepted. The inquiry 
is regarded as a pretense, for the reader knows what the end of 
the search will be. This he has probably learned from hearsay, or 
from the opinions of those who, agreeing that the early works 
are the greatest, continue to judge the philosophy in terms of the 
later. The inquiry is governed by the principle given in the method, 
but it is no pretense. To consider it as such is to confuse thinking 
with publication. The author of a book knows as he rereads the 
first pages, and perhaps writes the introduction, what the end will 
be. But the significance of a book, at least in philosophy, lies in 
the thinking it records. As a record, it is dead and uninteresting; 
as thinking, it invites the reader to traverse the same road himself, 
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and then go farther if he can. This is not to say that the philoso- 
phy of Hegel is all method, but that the systematic element is in- 
comprehensible apart from the method. To understand the system 
is to grasp the method; and a grasp of the method necessitates 
rethinking the system in accordance with it, and—no matter how 
the question may be decided—questioning the finality of the result. 

Philosophy is the search for first principles. But do not first 
principles themselves require proof? They do, and their philoso- 
phical proof lies in the search, their working out in experience 
before we arrive at them in final conceptual form—if, indeed, we 
ever reach this point. We prove them before we know them, not 
afterward. In this sense Hegel, like Socrates, is the true philoso- 
pher. Socrates believed in justice, but claimed that he did not 


know what it was. His proof consisted in living a just life and 


refuting his opponents. The principles are in us, governing our 
activity, while we are seeking them, but we do not ‘know’ them. 
We can formulate them only so far as we have reflected on them. 
This conception of philosophy is not a sceptical one; belief and 
conviction are characteristic of philosophy, for we believe in 
principles, although we do not ‘know’ them. It is the scientist 
who, as scientist, does not have beliefs, for his characteristic 
attitude is the entertainment of hypotheses which are always sub- 
ject to the negative verdict of experiment. Nevertheless, the philo- 
sophical attitude is not that of simple faith, but of intellectual 
inquiry and examination. If the philosopher does not doubt his 
principles, he does forever doubt his formulations of them in terms 
of concepts and of particular familiar realities of experience. 
From this point of view Hume, Spinoza, Fichte, and many 
another, were scientists, not philosophers, so far as they were 
actually governed by their own declared methods, for they began 
where they should have ended—with a formal statement of their 
principles, from which they then proceeded to draw the necessary 
inferences. 

It has been stressed in recent times, and the doctrine is still being 
refined upon, that knowledge is circular, in that concepts form a 
system a** must be defined through each other. This circularity 
holds within the system, and is as complete as the system is defi- 
nite and consistent. Once this is seen, it only remains to ask the 
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source of the system as a whole. The truest answer is not in terms 
of postulates, but of a second circularity in knowledge, not explicit 
as the first is, but implicit. It can be stated in the words of Hegel: 
the end is the real beginning; to go forward is to go backward. 
The first circularity is characteristic of logical and scientific—in 
short, of formalized—knowledge; the second is the differentia of 
philosophical inquiry. The philosopher, no doubt, must make use 
of the first, for he needs clearly defined hypotheses, and the scien- 
tist or logician must employ the second, for they are both inquirers, 
But so far as science and philosophy are different pursuits, the 
difference lies here, for philosophy is the unending attempt to state 
formally what forever eludes adequate formal statement. 


Otis LEE 
Vassar COLLEGE 


REALITY AND CONTRADICTION 


F a supposed fact contradicts a principle of thought or an uni- 
versally acknowledged experience we refuse to believe in its 

reality. Yet in his Vorklage Goethe says “the world is full of 
contradiction”, and Conrad Ferdinand Meyer makes Hutten say 
“I am a man with his contradictions”. If we reflect on these sen- 
tences we find ourselves confronting one of the fundamental 
problems of philosophy, namely, the relation between thinking 
and being. Can we formulate this in terms of the relations of 
‘reality’ and ‘contradiction’? And what do these terms mean? 

It is not sufficient to offer a formal definition of ‘reality’. For 
reality is not a conception, and if we wish to form a conception of 
it we must know already what it is. Even our belief in the reality 
of a fact or a thing is in most cases not founded on conceptions. 
Everyone considers as real the men who speak to him and to 
whom he speaks, who make demands on him, fulfill his wishes or _ 
oppose them. Likewise things force us to acknowledge their reality 
by offering resistance to our motions and forcing us to take ac- 
count of their qualities if we wish to make use of them. Reality 
is actuality ; what is real is what acts or reacts. Even the reality 
of our own wishes and convictions is proved by our actions. Thus 
reality is given to our thinking, not produced by it. We shall see 
later that these sentences do not contain the whole truth; yet they 
are true, and only because they are true is it possible to say that 
the world is full of contradictions. For a system of mere thoughts 
must be free from contradiction, and if we find a contradiction 
in such a system we must seek the error by which it is caused. 

Contradiction exists between two judgments that differ only as 
one affirms while the other denies. We may call a ‘thesis’ the whole 
content of a judgment, irrespective of whether it is to be affirmed 
or denied. The thesis can be the same in a question, a positive, and 
a negative judgment. For instance the sentences ‘Mary has re- 
covered’, ‘Mary has not recovered’, ‘has Mary recovered?’, have 
the same thesis and differ only so far as the question is not de- 
cided. Contradiction exists originally only between judgments. A 
conception contains a contradiction only if its development leads 
to contradictory judgments. Our question then may be put in the 
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form: Does reality as a content of thought give rise to contra- 
dictory judgments? And if that is the case what follows from it? 

In the interests of clarity it will be useful to restrict our inquiry, 
In our daily life we often decide as to the reality of bodies or 
bodily qualities, and in doing so we distinguish between illusions 
and facts. But the world of bodies presupposed in such decisions 
is not that of physical science. This science has extraordinarily 
enlarged our world and has opened to our mind dimensions and 
processes hitherto unknown. As instances we may cite such pheno- 
mena as radium, wireless, and Rontgen rays. But we owe this 
change to a type of research which gives us a world of atoms 
without qualities, and offers intangible formulas in the place of 
colors, sounds, and the objects of our liking and dislike. If only 
what we experience as a part of our daily life is real, then the 
world of physics has no reality. Yet the reality of all we have 
achieved through physical science is incontestable. Science has 
enlarged our world, shown what it is made of, and given us extra- 
ordinary power to deal with it. But are we able to substitute the 
concepts of physics for the things with which we deal in our 
daily life? Not only the table at which I write, but even the body 
given in my pains and pleasures, my motion and rest, must, fol- 
lowing science, be transformed into an immense number of atomic 
processes. If I try for a moment to realize this idea I seem to 
step out of my body, just as I leave the whole reality I live in if 
I think of a world of another kind behind it. So the thinking self 
is subject to change as much as are physical bodies, the objects 
of thought. 

These reflections lead to our special problem. We will treat first 
the contradictions that oblige us to distinguish real bodies from 
illusions, second the more fundamental elimination of contradic- 
tions by the constructions of physics, third the limits of these 
constructions and the difficulties arising from reflection on the 
thinking and observing subject. We omit many problems involved 
in our theme, especially the questions of historical reality, because 
it is impossible to treat all parts of the problem in one essay. But 
even with this restriction the main conclusions can be made evi- 
dent. We shall see that all knowledge of reality involves irreal con- 
ceptions, and that neither the whole of objective reality nor the 
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thinking subject can be known if one does not admit a dialectical 
scheme of thinking. What is meant by the term ‘dialectical’ will be 
shown afterwards. For the moment it must suffice to say that for a 
dialectical thinker the contradictions arising in thinking about 
reality are a means of advancing to a better knowledge of reality 
and of our position in it. Knowledge, then, is contained in the 
whole procedure of knowing, not in the result as separable from 
the procedure. Knowledge is not like the walk of the messenger 
who wishes only to reach his destination as quickly as possible, 
but rather like the journey of the geographer who has explored 
the landscape along the way and who finally from the top of a 
mountain surveys the entire country he has traversed, but who 
would not be able to see it distinctly were he not able to bring 
together the experiences of the whole journey. 

We begin our investigation now with bodies as we comprehend 
them in daily life. We have seen that they are given to us by their 
action and by their resistance to our actions. This preliminary state- 
ment implies at the start that a body is not a sum of sensations. For 
sensations neither act nor resist but give knowledge of acting and 
resisting things. In practical life we never attend to sensations as 
such ; we need special psychological or physiological experiments in 
order to separate the impressions of the senses from the inter- 
pretation we give them in experience. If we do not feel any spe- 
cial discomfort our attention usually is directed toward the external 
world. Sensations are noticed only so far as they are necessary 
to recognize the nature of a body in which we are interested. We 
expect that a new experience of a given kind will show us the 
same things and events as earlier experiences. If this does not 
happen we are disappointed and we incline to interpret the per- 
ception as merely subjective. For instance, for many years I have 
had subjective noises in my ear that often resemble the ringing 
of a bell. If I am alone at home I sometimes believe I hear the 
bell ring. I go to the door and see that no one is there. Then I 
know that the sound was merely subjective. In other cases the 
illusion is not caused by subjective sensations but by the erro- 
neous interpretation of perceptions. If one walks through a forest 
in twilight one may believe one sees a human figure at a certain 
distance. One stands still in order to see whether it moves. It 
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seems to rest, and when one goes nearer the appearance changes 
a little. The shadows are distributed in another way and one sees 
that it is only the stump of a tree. In both cases we regard our 
first impression as an ‘illusion because it contradicts later expe- 
riences. But if we try to formulate the contradiction a difficulty 
arises. If a man makes the electrical contact the bell rings—but it 
does not follow that if no one pushes the button the bell never 
rings. I conjecture this only as I see no other cause for the ringing 
and as I know that I hear a ringing that is subjective. Likewise 
the sentences, ‘On this spot there is at a given time a man’ and 
‘On the same spot there is a little later the stump of a tree’, do 
not involve a contradiction. One who believes in magic may sup- 
pose that a sorcerer is hidden in the stump. Our conviction that 
we are deceived by an illusion is founded on many past expe- 
riences. But we can only make use of the experiences because we 
believe that reality contains distinct bodies which do not disappear 
or change without reason and that real events obey certain laws. 

By considering illusions of memory we shall see that the cor- 
rection of such illusions presupposes our belief that there is an 
order in bodily events and that all men live in the same world of 
bodies. For instance, I remember that I told a man about a cer- 
tain event. But as I mention it in society a friend proves that the 
person in question had not been in the same town with me since 
the event itself. Now I see that my memory has failed, and I 
conjecture that I have mistaken the purpose of telling him about 
the event for its performance. In this correction of my former 
belief it is implied that two men must be in the same place in order 
to speak together and that a man cannot be in different places at 
the same time. But the first presupposition is true only if tele- 
phonic conversation be excluded. If one consider this one notices 
that in every case the correction of false reminiscences requires 
the knowledge of special circumstances. We must therefore ab- 
stract from the changing contents of special cases in order to get 
the general presupposition of everyday reality. We always rely 
on the existence of a space and time common to all men and on 
the existence of permanent bodies in this space. The bodily world 
is a social one, the material of common work, the medium of 
social intercourse. Only because we assume a common bodily 
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world are we able to enlarge our individual experiences by the 
reports of our fellowmen. Instinctively we reduce our changing 
impressions to a more permanent form. For instance, we do not 
attend to the change of color in varying light, but, within limits, 
we believe we see a known thing always in the color it shows in 
full daylight. We are astonished, also, when we begin noticing 
perspective, to observe the difference in size between human fig- 
ures when one is seen at a distance of one meter, the other at 
three. Usually we regard the faces in a room as being of the same 
size but at varying distances from us. We can reduce the general 
presuppositions of commonsense reality to four: 1. unity of space 
and time as distinguished from their variable content; 2. lawful- 
ness of events; 3. existence of permanent bodies; 4. independence 
of the individual disposition of the perceiver. 

If we examine these four a little more closely we shall see that 
they are rather postulates than facts, and that these postulates are 
imperfectly fulfilled by common experience. First, space and 

time are independent of their content, but in space the vertical is 
distinguished from all other directions, this distinction being due 
to the experience of heaviness. As social beings we distinguish 
common space and common time from our individual perceptions. 
For instance, we say that the same objective time seems long if 
we are bored by a lecture, short if we are interested in it. Never- 
theless, we all say that a second is short and a hundred years long, 
because of their relation to human life. Second, the regularity has 
many exceptions. That our expectation is often deceived is so 
common an experience as not to require proof. Third, likewise, 
the duration of solid bodies, of men, animals, trees, even rocks, is 
limited. The old man who returns to the surroundings of his 
youth finds everything changed. Lastly, the independence of in- 
dividual variations is never wholly taken into account. In most 
cases the reference to normal senses or our practical social re- 
quirements is sufficient, but disputes often arise as to whether a 
thing is black or gray, cold or lukewarm. The bodily world of 
everyday life depends on the experience and knowledge of the 
average man in a specific society. Therefore it changes in history. 
Once the earth was a flat cake and heaven a hemisphere. But even 
if one learns to eliminate such illusions the bodily world retains 
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its dependence on the general organization of man. Modern men 
know that only a small proportion of physical events excite our 
senses directly. Nevertheless it is impossible to change the aspect 
or even the representation of bodies in order to admit ultra-red or 
ultra-violet colors. So the enlargement of the world by social inter- 
change, great as it is, is always limited by the possibilities of our 
senses. This limitation is closely connected with the incomplete 
fulfillment of our four postula..: by the bodies that surround us. 
It would be possible but tiresome to develop these difficulties into 
technical contradictions ; therefore I may be excused for omitting 
this proof. I shall undertake merely to show how physical science 
draws the consequences of the procedures by which we ascertain 
a social bodily reality, and thus overcomes its incompleteness. 
Modern physics involves both a restriction of the experiences 
with which science is concerned and an enormous enlargement of 
the world accessible to us. The fundamental facts of science are 
measurements; the measurable alone is acknowledged as real. 
But the extension of the measurable is carried to a point which 
men of former times could not have imagined. The first and de- 
ciding change in the conception of bodies was the quantification 
of bodily processes and the application of mathematics to physics 
made possible by quantification. The great advantage of this 
change is the control of facts by theory. Within limits all general 
ideas allow us such control. For instance, if we know that a cer- 
tain animal is a mammal we can attribute to him a certain struc- 
_ ture and certain characteristics. But we are not able to predict 
without further experience in what manner and degree one of 
these characteristics will vary if any other fails to conform to 
standard. However, if we know Newton’s laws of attraction and 
have measured the masses and the distance of two bodies, we 
can calculate the direction and the velocity of their movement. 
Positivist philosophers have often repeated Kirchhoff’s statement 
that the aim of physics is not to explain but only to describe 
bodily movements. So far as they wish to reject metaphysical 
theories of matter or force they are right. But the expression ‘de- 
scribe’ is very inadequate. To describe a thing means to express 
what we can observe in perceiving it and nothing we cannot 
observe. But the theories of physics omit all qualities and set in 
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place of the observed bodies a construction of merely quantita- 
tive elements that are not observed by man. The aim here is not 
description but control. Science thus fulfills more completely what 
the words of common language and the apperceptions of common 
experience have achieved in part. In this way we see in what 
manner the bodily world of physics draws the consequences of 
the procedures by which we ascertain a social bodily world. 

To make this more clear let us follow further the transforma- 
tion of our everyday bodies into physical ones. Water, for in- 
stance, was once accepted as an element. But the distinguishing 
quality of water, its fluidity, soon appears as impermanent. Water 
is transformed into ice or steam, or they are transformed into 
water. So we must suppose that in these changes something 
(namely, the chemical nature of water) remains constant. But 
this also changes—it may be analysed into the elements oxygen 
and hydrogen. Finally, the so-called atoms of chemical elements 
are proved to be compositions. Now we consider protons and elec- 
trons as elements, but we do not know whether we have reached 
the ultimate constituents. 

In this scientific development the increasing smallness of the 
permanent bodies is far less important than their loss of sensuous 
qualities. For the physics no. called classical, physics as it was 
understood before the discovery of quanta and the formulation 
of the theory of relativity, the fluidity and coolness of the water, 
the taste and smell of salt, and all colors and sounds, were re- 
garded as merely subjective symptoms of motions. This with- 
drawal from sensuous impressions meant the possibility of greater 
control. The triumph of the calculating intelligence over the senses 
may be made clear by comparing the immense extent of the wave- 
lengths of rays with the visible spectrum. While we cannot intui- 
tively represent a world containing even a single color that we 
do not see, there is no difficulty in applying the laws of undula- 
tory motion to waves of any conceivable length. Likewise, in the 
progress of science, reality is freed from subjective qualities ; 
mastered by the calculating intellect, and freed from the limits of 
immediate experience. Science gets rid of all contradictions be- 
tween new experiences and former theories by enlarging its theo- 
retical concepts. Earlier theory is then proved to be a special case 
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of the enlarged concept. While the earlier theory lacks the capa- 
city to include all bodily reality, it remains true in certain limits, 
Only as a complete generalization is it false. 

The results of physical investigation are independent of the 
way of reaching them, and physical reality is consequently not 
dialectical in the sense in which the word was used earlier. For 
we defined as dialectical an object that is not recognized merely 
as a result but only by means of a total process of thought in 
which contradictions are seen and resolved. On the other hand, 
mathematical theory is able perfectly to master the bodily world 
as conceived by physical science. It derives its conclusions from 
distinct premises by distinct rules of procedure and without con- 
tradictions. But theoretical physics is not a theory unconcerned 
with the nature of its results; nay it wants results fit to be con- 
firmed or refuted by experiment and measurement. It must, in 
fact, do justice to all experiments and measurements. If some 
measurements fail to be explained the premises must be changed. 
It depends on experience ; yet it directs experience. For in the end 
scientists acknowledge as physical facts only exact measurements, 
effected if possible under circumstances that may be varied and 
controlled with exactness by experiment. Such measurements also 
guarantee the reality of elements imperceivable to our senses. 
Max Planck’ therefore says of the quanta of energy that they 
are measurable and it is thus difficult to doubt their existence in 
sume form or other. “For what can be measured must also exist.” 
Now physicists arrive at a limit of measurability that is not to be 
crossed by any refinement of experimental methods. The quanta 
are the smallest parts of energy. It is proved that everything in 
nature is discontinuous, not matter alone but also changes of 
energy. Therefore the results of our methods of measurement are 
also discontinuous. A quantity of energy less than a quantum is 
not measurable. Besides, every measurement influences the event 
that is measured, and the effect is not to be neglected if the 
measurement is of things that are very small. Neither is it to be 
corrected by calculation ; for, according to discontinuities in atomic 
processes, every reciprocity (between object and observer) may 


*Die Einheit des phystkalischen Weltbild (1908), reprinted in Wege 
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produce uncontrollable and relatively great changes. Heisinberg, 
whose words I was just quoting, speaks of “a relation of indis- 
tinctness”’.? 

Thus in some manner modern physical theories carry on the 
procedures of classical physics. They eliminate the prerogative of 
mechanics and of tactile sensations. Visible schemes of motions 
now are only working hypotheses without any claim to real 
existence. The victory of the calculating intellect over the senses 
seems to be complete. But now the limit of exact measurement 
shows a place in the physical world where it does not fulfill en- 
tirely the pretensions of science. The “relation of indistinctness” 
sets a limit of exact measurability that cannot be crossed. What 
is beyond these limits is not measurable; therefore nothing can 
be stated about its existence, for measurability is the only proof 
for physical existence. This difficulty, after all, depends on the 
fundamental fact that physical science must always obey simulta- 
neously two different norms, that of theoretical consequence and 
that of agreement with all measurements. But in thus stating the 
reason for the difficulty one passes beyond the kind of knowledge 
that belongs to physics. Physical knowledge is not sufficient unto 
itself as it is claimed to be, but is dependent on suppositions that 
cannot be expressed by its conceptions. 

So we are led from the physical world, with its seeming object- 
ivity and independence, to something quite different. We must 
consider the dependence of the physical world on conditions that 
cannot be a part of this world. We shall try to conduct this third 
part of our investigation in an independent and comprehensive 
manner. From the physical world the influence of humanity is 
to be thoroughly eliminated. It is to be a compound of elements 
that are ruled by mathematical laws. But even this non-human or 
superhuman formation is tied by two threads to man: by the 
thinking subject and by sensation. This reduces the human ele- 
ment to a minimum ; but even this minimum is outside the range of 
physical science. 

Of these two extra-physical conditions of physics the first, the 
thinking subject, appertains to the physical world as a whole, 
while the other, sensation, always appears where the result of a 
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theory is to be confirmed or where a new fact puts a problem to 
theory. Therefore, as sensation seems to be implicated in the 
physical world, it will be useful to begin with it. For the same 
reason the difficulty here is more easily underestimated than in 
the case of the subject. Mach in his positivist theory believed he 
had detected that sensations are the true elements of physics. 
Even the briefest view of experimental technique shows that 
this theory is erroneous. The experimenting physicist does not 
attempt to isolate the single qualities of sensation and to dis- 
tinguish them accurately. That is rather a problem for a series of | 
psychological researches. But the physicist uses sensations only 
as symptoms of physical processes. It is easy for a modern ex- 
perimenter to make the same event visible, audible, or palpable. 
He also uses this faculty in public demonstrations. So we see in 
another way that the aim of physics is not description but control. 

To this interchangeability between sensuous spheres in demon- 
strative experiments corresponds the minimizing of sensuous data 
in research, Observation is confined so far as possible to reading 
from a pointer, as Eddington says. For instance, the investigator 
observes the coincidence of a moving shadow with a line on a 
scale or of a point of light with the center of a cross of threads 
in a telescope. But even so a perceiving organism which reacts 
on impressions caused by a motion is needed for mediation be- 
tween theory and reality. It is amusing to see how intelligent 
physicists try to overcome the embarrassment caused by this neces- 
sity. Bridgman, for instance, in his Logic of Physics, speaks of 
two systems that describe the same event. But in fact a system 
describing an event is first an animal on which the event exer- 
cises a sensuous irritation, and second a mind able to perceive 
the irritation, to retain the sensation and to express the memory 
in language. Physicists prefer to pay attention to the second, the 
psychical moment, rather than the first, the bodily one. For they 
will admit without much difficulty that their conceptions are not 
to be applied to the mind, but they will definitely maintain that 
their theories are able to comprehend the whole bodily world. 
This pretension is just insofar as there cannot exist any bodily 
event which is not subject to the physical laws of nature. But it 
is not thereby proved that every bodily shape or process may be 
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completely understood by physical knowledge. An animal or a 
plant is a unity of quite another kind than a physical system. Its 
functions are not to be described in the language of physics. The 
unity of a living body is not that of a distinct part of matter nor 
that of a system of such parts relatively isolated from the outer 
world like the solar system. In a living body there is a continuous 
change of matter and of energy. After some time it may be true 
that not a single part of the organism is the same as before, yet 
in practical life all men including biologists say it is the same body. 
Also the shape changes from the egg to the adult being, from 
birth to death. Neither the reason of this unity nor the relation 
of the parts of the organism to the whole can be expressed by 
physical conceptions. Therefore if physics, as we have seen, pre- 


supposes a perceiving and reacting organism, it presupposes some- 


thing that is out of its limits. This statement does not contradict 
physical theories as such, but it denies the pretension that physics 
can completely explain bodily reality. And this pretension is in- 
volved in the assertion that the bodily world as constructed by 
physical theory is the only reality, as also in the belief that our 
usual representation of bodies lacks reality. 

But this meaning is also denied by the proper character of physi- 
cal conceptions. The more physical theory is developed, the fur- 
ther its notions are from perception, the less its general formulas 
can be translated into perceptible form. If one asks whereby this 
transformation of experienced, perceived things into impercepti- 
ble conceptions is justified, the answer is: by claims of the mind 
and the satisfaction of these claims. We have already shown this 
in earlier parts of our essay. The enormous enlargement of the 
world accessible to our knowledge contains the most impressive 


justification of physics. The human mind must sacrifice richness 


and variety of experience to gain control over bodily processes. 
Reflecting on the reason for the transfiguration of our experience, 
we recognize that a knowing subject belongs to the physical world. 

So we arrive at the second external condition of physics men- 
tioned earlier. The subject which we must now consider is not a 
concrete individual man with his peculiarities, just as the observer 
involved in physical experiments does not need to have the pecu- 
liarities of our human sensuous organization. His place is occu- 
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pied by the “ideal physicist” of Planck, a being independent of a 
peculiar spot in place and time, free from every non-scientific 
interest, representing simply the spirit of physical knowledge. Yet 
even this ideal physicist seems to be an individual. In truth he is 
not an individual among other individuals of the same kind. Spe- 
cies and individuum in this case are the same, as in constructed 
figures. For instance, the equilateral triangle of a determined 
length of sides does not lack individuation geometrically, and ac- 
quires the character of genus only with reference to the single 
designed triangles that are quite out of geometrical science. It 
would even be more correct to say that the geometrical triangle 
is the ideal of designed triangles than to apply the logical cate- 
gory of genus. Likewise the subject corresponding to physical 
knowledge is the ideal of every living physicist. As far as the 
single physicist is really a physicist he accomplishes the claims 
of this ideal, and as far as he does it he ceases to be an individual 
man. The unanimity of physicists about nearly all objects of their 
science proves that in a high degree the ideal is realized. 

The results hitherto attained face us with grave problems. 
While physics does not contain contradictions but removes them, 
contradictions yet arise if one reflects on its presuppositions. We 
have proved that physics presupposes extraphysical conditions 
that cannot be brought within the scope of physical theories. We 
must now see whether these contradictions are unavoidable. For 
this purpose we must consider more carefully the role of the 
thinking subject. 

The assertion that all things we know depend on the ‘subject is 
called idealistic. Now idealists have often tried to diminish the 
consequences of idealism. If every fact and every conception de- 
pends on the thinking subject this dependence seems to resemble 
a parenthesis enclosing a large mathematical formula. If a nega- 
tive sign does not stand before the parenthesis it may be retained 
or omitted without any change in content. But this thesis of ideal- 
ism is not so harmless. That may easily be seen by considering the 
difference between the ideal physicist and living individual men. 
The concrete man loves and hates, likes and dislikes, lives with his 
fellowmen, is surrounded by animals, plants, mountains, houses, 
and so forth. The ideal physicist has transformed the reality of 
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daily life into the merely quantitative, measurable world of physi- 
cal bodies. Therefore the relation of the known object to the know- 
ing subject is not like a parenthesis without influence on the for- 
mula it encloses. Nay, the tasks of knowledge that can be 
understood only with reference to the knowing subject transform 
everywhere the object of knowledge. We have shown this in the 
relatively simple case of physics, and we will formulate it once 
more with regard to the principle of contradiction. Physical science 
aspires to construct all bodily happenings out of final elements 
with the help of mathematically formulated laws without any 
contradiction. Therefore it must replace everything that cannot 
be submitted to this procedure by putting in its place an object 
of purely physical structure. The power of undialectical physical 
thinking reaches as far as this is possible—but it is finally impos- 
sible on account of the observer. Nevertheless the observer is 
involved by physics as distinct from mathematics. For physics is 
not satisfied by pure constructions, but has to show that con- 
struction corresponds to real measurements. 

If one asks about reality, even supposing he restricts the ques- 
tion to bodies, it is impossible to observe the thinking and ob- 
serving subject. Formulating the result in this manner we see 
that the problem of reality has two sides, subjective and objective. 
As the object depends on the subject, we must start with the sub- 
ject in treating these concluding problems. 

We must remember that our first task was to say what reality 
is. We defined it as acting on us and resisting our actions. After- 
ward we saw that this was not sufficient. We distinguish a real 
body or a real event from a fictitious one or an illusion by its 
distinct place in space and time, by its permanence or reappearance 
if the same circumstances are given, and by the confirmation that 
our fellows give to our perceptions. Summarizing this we may say 
that a real body or a bodily event must take its place in the bodily 
world that is common to all men, and that in thinking this world 
no contradiction must arise. In these propositions the subject is 
implied in a double way, first as acting and perceiving, second as 
bringing diverse perceptions together into one system of thought. 
The acting and perceiving subject is always distinct from every 
other individual, while the thinker endeavors to eliminate all 
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results of his individual feeling and prejudice. In physics this 
second form of the subject prevails and determines the observa- 
tions. We have seen that the minimizing of the sensual elements 
has the purpose of avoiding the influence of special individual 
dispositions. The name of an individual man in the protocol of a 
physical experiment means only that a scholar duly acquainted 
with methods of measurement has made the observation. If the 
experiment is correctly done it must be possible to replace him 
by any other man who fulfills the same conditions. We may even 
imagine that a differently organized being may be put in the 
place of the man, for experimental technic is able to use diverse 
means. So the physical body is not only independent of indivi- 
duality but also of human organization. The thinker who uses 
mathematical theory accepts a purified material that contains only 
quantified facts. The ideal physicist is not an individual man. He 
is given to physicists as an ideal they strive to attain. So we find 
that the real subject of the physicist can be determined only with 
respect to an ideal. If only individual things and events that have a 
distinct place in space and time are real, then we must say that 
the physicist is a physicist only by participation in an unreal 
subject. 

We have already remarked that physical objects are also known 
as real only with the help of irreal conceptions. In this sentence 
‘real’ means a thing or event having its individual and distinct 
place in space and time. General laws and mathematical theories 
do not have such a place; but their value for the knowledge of 
reality depends on the possibility of applying them to individual 
facts and discovering new individual facts with their help. 

We may extend this to every kind of knowledge. In daily life 
we are usually concerned with our fellowmen and with the work 
that we do as social beings. When I pronounce the little word ‘T’, 
which in spite of its smallness is so remarkable, I distinguish 
myself from all existing things. I am at the center of the world 
and for me nothing is comparable with myself. But at the same 
time I acknowledge that the man whom I address and who ad- 
dresses me is likewise able to say ‘I’ and is in the same manner 
the center for himself. I, myself, my wishes, my needs, my feel- 
ings, are real for me in a manner that is incomparable with all 


we 
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other reality. We may even say that all other reality depends on 
its relation with this first-line reality. Nevertheless, we doubt the 
reality of bodies we believe we see, if other men say that they 
cannot see them. By so doing we put ourselves in the same line 
with other persons, and we may even say that ‘T’ is a social notion 
because the word ‘I’ acquires its peculiar meaning only by oppo- 
sition to ‘you’. Then ‘TI’ is a general conception applicable to every 
being that is able to speak to us and to answer if we speak to him. 

We shall understand this better if we now reflect on the sense 
of phrases in which the word ‘T’ is the subject. If a stranger asks, 
‘Who are you?’, I answer, ‘I am Jonas Cohn, a German, a pro- 
fessor, and so on’. But these words signify only my social rela- 
tions. For even my name has only the value of distinguishing me 
from other individuals. If I reflect upon myself I notice that I am 
able to objectify every one of my social relations, or, as Carlyle’s 
Professor Teufelsdroekh would say, to take off my clothes and 
find myself a ‘naked’ man. But in the same way I can objectify 
every part of my body and even every psychical content. If I 
wish to tell the physician what is the matter with me I separate 


_ myself from my pains; they become objects to me. If they are 


not too intense I can withdraw my center from them. Neverthe- 
less, they remain connected with me, and they may overpower my 
reflection if they increase beyond a certain limit. I recognize their 
peculiar nature as pains of a certain kind and in certain parts of 
my body only by opposing my center to them; but they are real 
pains only because they are mine and remain connected with me. 
It is the same with what I have called my social relations. I may 
say a thousand times that my name is only the signification of so- 
cial relations, but I am seriously hurt if anyone derides my name. 
I feel that my name appertains to myself. In such a case a Ger- 
man would say, ‘Er ist mir zu nahe getreten’ or ‘He has stepped 
too near to me’. This would express the fact that he has offended 
me because my name is joined with my center. 

But what is the center itself? It is distinguished from every 
object because it cannot be objectified without losing its quality 
as center. If objectified it is not ‘I’. Nevertheless if I say ‘I’ I 
objectify it in a certain manner. We may say: ‘I’ is objectified 
only by the quality of not being objectifiable. The conception ‘T’ 
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then contains a whole train of ideas involving the appearing, par- 
tial removing, and reappearance of contradictions. ‘I’ is therefore 
a dialectical conception. One may explain this in still another 
way. Whatever we think about is in a certain sense an object, even 
if it contains a contradiction and therefore is impossible, like a 
square circle. But in another sense an impossible thing is no object; 
and I will call this sense ‘common logical’. Likewise ‘I’ is an 
object in the first, more extensive, sense of the word, but it is not 
an object in the common logical sense. Further, because ‘I’ is a 
reality it cannot be impossible; and therefore we must try to 
think it with the help of a dialectical train of ideas. 

The scientist as such strives to be merely thinking subject, free 
from every special individual quality. If we regard science as 
complete and free from all the restricting circumstances of its 
special historical situation, we may say it depends only on the 
ideal superindividual subject. This subject is ‘pure’, but at the 
same time devoid of content. But science which is concerned with 
reality must have real content, and its content must be acquired 
by individual subjects. Thus even in the most abstract and most 
accomplished of the sciences, such as physics, the observer is in- 
volved, as we have seen. But the physical observer as such has 
only a formal individuality, an individuality of position. He is 
free from all human qualities and from all experiences except 
that of measurement. So he offers a completely purified material 
to physical theory. We have seen how by this sacrifice physics 
enormously enlarges the physical world. If we compare physics 
_ with history we see that the ideal historian is free from prejudice 
and from individual or national prejudice. The real historian, if 
truly a historian, strives to attain this impartiality, but does not 
succeed so well as the real physicist. The reason is that the mate- 
rial of history contains the full human reality, and that men are 
able to understand historical facts only with the help of all their 
experiences, even their passions. As I have said before, it 1s 
impossible to treat history in this essay. I will only point to the 
kind of enlargement that history can offer. By purifying his sub- 
ject of prejudices and extending his view to cover all nations and 
periods, the historian becomes able to enlarge his knowledge of 
humanity. But because he needs his full humanity if he is to under- 
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stand his object, he never can transcend humanity. A complete 
theory of knowledge would show that each enlargement of con- 
tent is linked with restriction of extent. Therefore no science can 
contain the whole reality, and contradictions wili always arise at 
the borders of the sciences. 

This is closely connected with the situation of the human thinker. 
As a thinker he is opposed to his object. Even if he strives to 
think himself or the whole world, he must set himself in opposi- 
tion to himself or to the world. Furthermore, as an active man 
-he is always a part of his situation, and this situation includes 
himself and the thing upon which he has an effect. Now observ- 
ing is a kind of action. Therefore in all sciences of reality man 
has a double position. As a thinker he stands in opposition to his 
objects or above his objects. As an observer he is contained with 
them in a situation including both. Because observation is a kind 
of action, and every action changes its object, physics has a limit 
of exact measurability, as Heisenberg has seen. We may sum- 
marize this by saying that we know only so far as we stand above 
our objects, but we know reality only so far as we stand in it. 
To connect these two positions is the never completed task of the 
thinking man, just as it is the task of the practical living man to 
connect the justice that stands above its object with the love that 
strives to be united with it. 


Jonas CoHN 
FREIBURG IM BREISGAU 


CONCEPT, PERCEPT, AND REALITY 


N much of contemporary philosophy the concept, together with 

all intellectual consciousness, is viewed as instrumental, func- 
tional or creative. It is interpreted as meaning an object which, 
in turn, when arrived at, is an immediately given sensuous pre- 
sentment. Thus viewed, it is not itself its own value, or its own 
meaning, or an end-in-itself, but a pointer toward objectives that 
are essentially sensational in their nature. It is regarded as true 
when it has succeeded in leading a self to the appropriate object, 
and then may drop out as no longer needed. Its meaning or value 
is the percept or is contained in the percept. Thus, for example, a 
concept of a machine may be likened to the blue-print and speci- 
fications of the given machine, developed before the latter is con- 
structed out of the appropriate materials. Once the machine has 
been builded it becomes a perceptually given existence and the 
original concept has completed its function and, in a sense, may 
now be dispensed with. If correctly conceived the machine will 
perform the service expected of it in the sensational world. The 
functioning machine was the end sought, while the concept was 
merely the means leading toward that end. Apparently, in this 
series, the conceiving was a creative act leading on to something 
that is other than a concept, 1.e., a perceived existence. 

Within certain limits, at any rate, this seems to be a valid enough 
interpretation of the place of concepts in the field of conscious 
human values. Unquestionably, much in the active phase of human 
experience reveals a relationship-manifold of concepts and per- 
cepts of the type just given. But is this fact enough to justify the 
definition of concepts as being instrumental toward a perceptual 
object in the privative or exclusive sense? Some concepts, or con- 
cepts sometimes, or concepts in one aspect of their full nature, 
may be instruments leading toward a concrete and sensible par- 
ticularity, and yet it may remain true that the whole significance 
of concepts is not comprehended within this definition. For my 
own part, I often find the relationship between concepts and per- 
cepts the reverse of the above described. On the whole, I do not 
find percepts adequate as resting points or termini. Characteristic- 
ally, the bare percept reaches me with the value of an irritant 
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which demands the awakening of the corresponding concept. 
When the appropriate concept is aroused, the tension or irrita- 
tion produced by the percept is resolved and I have the sense of 
having reached at least a relative terminus or resting point. In 
such cases the percepts were instrumental to the awakening of a 
conceptual significance. So the concepts thus stand as, at any rate, 
relative ends-in-themselves which the percepts indicated or 
meant. When this point is reached I find that the percept can 
drop out of consciousness, as having completed its work, and I 
realize the state of having-arrived in some degree. 

I have referred to a typical personal experience as the basis 
of an argument designed to give an interpretation of concepts 
that is, in certain respects, the reverse of the pragmatic theory. 
In the logical sense, any datum of experience must be regarded 
as an Original and indefinable term. The pragmatic argument em- 
ploys extensively such indefinables and thus, by implication, just- 
ifies their use in support of an interpretation of concepts counter 
to that given by the pragmatists, provided the interpretation is not 
given privatively. An indefinable given by experience cannot be 
logically challenged. Thus one experience which controverts the 
familiar instrumental interpretation of concepts is sufficient to 
disprove its universal applicability. The comprehensive view of 
concepts must be such as to include all experienced relationships 
to concepts and, as well, satisfy the requirements of any extra- 
experiential knowledge there may be. 

The decisive part of indefinables as determinants of philoso- 
phical outlooks is becoming increasingly evident. It seems quite 
clear that these indefinables are known through immediate appre- 
hensions and cannot be logically derived as a result of discursive. 
process. Given two or more thinkers whose immediate apprehen- 
sions comprehend substantially congruent indefinables, there is at 
once established a basis whereby discursive development can lead 
to essential agreement as to the consequences. But where, on the 
other hand, the immediately given indefinables for two or more 
individuals are largely disjunctive, agreement cannot be attained 
by discourse. In this case, the inevitable consequence is the de- 
velopment of diverse and incommensurable philosophic systems 
and outlooks. Here discursive conflict between the proponents of 
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such systems or outlooks inevitably fails to effect agreement as to 
the consequences, although it may serve to make the respective 
proponents of the incommensurable outlooks more self-critical 
with respect to their own philosophical developments. 

In my own philosophic readings, recurrently, I find passages 
which do not arouse in my consciousness any clear meaning, and 
this difficulty is essentially independent of the skill of the formu- 
lator in the art of expression. I find, in addition, sufficient testi- 
mony or evidence in the critical writings of others to indicate that 
this is a fairly general experience. Reflection upon this difficulty 
has finally convinced me that the primary reason for the failure 
to achieve understanding in such cases is not due to defects in 
the ability to follow the consequences of a train of thought— 
though sometimes this may be the case where the logical acute- 
ness of the writer is of a superior order—but, on the contrary, 
the real difficulty inheres in an incongruency in the indefinables 
immediately apprehended and assumed in the discourse and those 
realized by the reader. On the other hand, when in the course of 
my reflective life new doors of immediate apprehension have been 
opened, I have, repeatedly, found clarity and even simplicity in 
philosophic statements that, previously, had been obscure. 

At this point two facts stand out in clear relief. First, when 
men attain the point of reflective maturity in their lives there are 
manifest various degrees of congruency and disjunction in the 
directly apprehended indefinables. When the congruency is con- 
siderable the individual thinkers will group themselves within the 
limits of a philosophic school where the agreements as to outlook 
are more marked than the differences. In contrast, when the dis- 
junction is of decisive importance, men diverge into incommen- 
surable philosophic schools. In the second place, in later life, there 
may be an awakening to new immediately given indefinables and, 
in this case, a broadening of philosophic outlook becomes possible. 
In fact, for an individual who has had such an awakening, schools 
of thought which had stood in incommensurable relationship for 
him, now attain more or less complete reconciliation within a 
higher integration. ; 

One very important fact that has now become quite clear to 
me is that the discursive or polemical activity of philosophical 
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thought is of only secondary value in effecting a higher integra- 
tion. Something else of decisive importance is required in order 
to effect that reconciliation, and this seems best expressed by 
calling it an awakening to a more extensive immediate apprehen- 
sion of indefinables. Now, once it is granted that all philosophies 
are based upon indefinables and that the ground of divergences in 
philosophical systems lies in the incongruencies of the sets of 
indefinables recognized by different men, it at once follows that 
the most complete apprehension of reality can be attained only 
by him who has realized the widest immediate recognition of 
indefinables. This implies further that, after competency in dis- 
cursive thought has been developed, the most important factor 
favorable to the attainment of adequate comprehension of reality 
lies in the extended awakening to progressively wider ranges of 
recognition of indefinables. Such awakening, then, becomes the 
prime philosophic need. This leads to the question: Is it possible, 
by any means, to effect deliberately or by conscious effort pro- 
gressively wider awakenings? 

In the field of western thought I find very inadequate attention 
given to the problem presented in the foregoing question. Very 
commonly it is simply taken for granted that men, in general, 
assume the indefinables which constitute the given base of the 
particular thinker who, at the time, is writing. Some philosophers, 
such as William James in The Varieties of Religious Experience, 
do seem to recognize difference of ‘vision’ as being philosophically 
important. But I find little recognition of a science or art designed 
to effect wider awakenings. With the leaders of oriental thought 
the case is different. If an oriental Sage undertakes to aid an 
applicant toward the attainment of a more adequate understand- 
ing of reality he does not employ discursive method as a primary 
instrument. On the contrary, he says to the applicant, in effect: 
‘Follow a certain course of life-conduct and consciousness- 
polarization, which I shall outline for you, and you will awaken 
the capacities to apprehend what, in turn, will enable you to 
attain the understanding which you seek.’ The emphasis here is 
upon the transformation of the man and not upon convincing by 
discourse, though some of the Sages do recognize a positive 
secondary value in the discursive method. There is implied in this 
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a science and art of transformation-adjustment. Now, since the 
West is largely ignorant of this field of subtle psychological 
method, I submit that, in this respect, the West must be ready to 
learn something from the East if it is ever to attain wider recon- 
ciling views of reality. If the philosophic goal is the complete 
comprehension of the real, and not merely a resting satisfied with 
partial portraits of reality, then methods whereby transformation- 
adjustments may be effected do become a serious philosophic 
concern. 

What I have to say concerning the relationship of percepts and 
concepts to reality is largely based upon an immediate recognition 
of certain indefinables which do not form part of the bases as- 
sumed by the current philosophic schools of Naturalism, Neo- 
realism and Pragmatism. I do recognize a relative validity in all 
these schools; but each of them falls short, not alone of an ulti- 
mately adequate comprehension, but even of such integration as 
is now an intellectual possibility. While the differences between 
these schools are important, yet, for my present purposes, they do 
stand in sufficient agreement with respect to one point to define, 
in part at least, my primary departure from them in the securing 
of a larger comprehension. They all accept time and experiential 
data as primary and irreducible indefinables, or as original given 
determinants. By ‘experience’ as assumed in all these philoso- 
phies, I understand as meant a ‘conscious process regarded as © 
taking place in time and the raw immediacy of phenomena be- 
fore the action of reflective knowledge’. Thus a timeless and non- 
phenomenal consciousness would not be a form of experience. 
Now I assert that I have realized an immediate apprehension of 
such a timeless and non-phenomenal consciousness as an inde- 
finable ; and this, in turn, underlies the present discussion of con- 
cepts and percepts. 

I am well aware of the difficulty introduced by asserting as an 
indefinable a recognition or realization which is shared by a de- 
cidedly limited portion of the western philosophic public. It may 
seem like introducing a special and hidden rule into a common 
game; and, superficially, this does not seem fair. It would be de- 
cidedly unfair if philosophy were nothing more than a sort of 
conventional game. But I believe it to be much more than this. 
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I conceive it to be a conscientious effort to arrive at as compre- 
hensive an understanding of reality as possible, whatever that 
reality may prove to be. Therefore, indefinables which constitute 
the determining base of a line of discussion cannot be ruled out 
simply because they are not shared by a large proportion of the 
thoughtful public at the present time. The rare realization of one 
period of human evolution may become a decisively important 
determinant in the culture of a later day. Further, I submit, that 
recognition of the type here introduced has played a decisive 
part as a determinant in the philosophy and religion of other cul- 
tures. For one thing, it is the effective key to the understanding 
of the more important Indian philosophies and underlies both 
Buddhism and Brahmanism. Further, it renders intelligible the 
basic Christian teaching and much in Greek thought. Finally, it 
is the primary key to the ‘vision’ of men like Spinoza and Hegel. 
So I contend that this recognition is not merely a private and 
unique one, peculiar to me as an individual. 

Returning to the main line of discussion, I acknowledge a 
primary agreement with the pragmatic thesis that ultimate reality 
is given in immediacy, and not in mediative processes. But I 
diverge from the further pragmatic assertion that that immediacy 
must be of the nature of sensation, or of experiential character. 
In fact, experience may be of mediative significance; and, in- 
dividually in the end, I do, in fact, very largely find it so. I have 
already spoken of finding the percept valuable as a mediative agent 
leading to a concept which had a degree of terminus-value not pos- 
sessed by the percept. It seems probable that this should prove to 
be a rather common experience with mathematicians. All of this 
simply implies that there is such a thing as an immediatism, not 
inferior to that of the perceptual type, that partakes more nearly, 
at least, of the nature of concepts than it does of percepts. But 
while I have found, in general, a greater terminus-value in con- 
cepts than in percepts, yet I must acknowledge that, in the end, 
I have found all concepts, as well as all percepts, mediative to a 
form or state of consciousness that is neither perceptual nor con- 
ceptual. However, for my part, I find this state of consciousness 
more accessible to the conceptual than to the perceptual mode of 
awareness, This state transcends both time and experience, and 
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so I have employed the terms ‘recognition’ and ‘realization’ to 
represent it, it being understood that in this connection these 
terms are used in the sense that implies ‘awakening’ to a state of 
consciousness, but not an experiencing. 

I call this timeless and non-experiential state of consciousness 
‘spiritual’. Such a designation is not an arbitrary selection of a 
term, but a use already well established in Indian thought. But 
there is implied a delimitation of the word ‘spiritual’. In this sense 
it does not have the connotation sometimes given, as when some 
writers speak of ‘spiritual experience’ or the ‘production of a 
spiritual consciousness’. The ‘spiritual state’, as I employ the term, 
is not something that becomes, but timelessly is. 

The most familiar Indian name for this spiritual state is ‘Nir- 
vana’, a concept which most western scholars find peculiarly 
difficult to understand. Now, ‘Nirvana’, as a concept, exists 
within the historic stream of the human race, however much that 
which ‘Nirvana’ means is anhistorical. This concept is historically 
important if for no other reason than that an important portion 
of the human race, both in the historic past and currently, actually 
centers its philosophical and religious motifs about it. It has had 
an important effect upon the actual living conduct of the Buddhist 
community. As it has produced visible effects upon actual living 
in time, it is clearly significant, even in the pragmatic sense. But 
though the concept of Nirvana has produced pragmatic effects, 
the inner meaningful content toward which it points is as 
thoroughly apragmatic as it is possible for anything to be. Let us 
search out that meaning, as far as may be possible. 

Nirvana is a state of consciousness that is defined, and can be 
defined, only in almost wholly negative terms. It is non-sentient, 
non-living, non-temporal, non-relative, and non-dual. At first 
glance this would seem to suggest a complementary positive defini- 
tion in the terms, unconscious, dead, timeless, absolute, and mo- 
nistic; and thus imply a sheer nihilism. But while the cognitive 
definition is given in negative terms, the affective quality of the 
state can, in part, be given, and has been given, in positive terms. 
Thus it is a state of eternal and inconceivable bliss, peace and 
benevolence. This is incompatible with the nihilistic interpreta- 
tion. So the positive form of the definition, assumed above, is a 
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misconception. Nirvana simply is a state of consciousness that can- 
not be cognitively or perceptually comprehended. It is conscious- 
ness outside the range of all relative conditioning. 

However, the Nirvanic state can be realized so that its actuality 
is known to the realizing individual. But this is a recognition, in 
the most rigorous sense, of an indefinable, which is, therefore, 
discursively incommunicable, though something of it may be 
indicated, but not comprehended, in abstract terms. It is at once 
all, and destroys the whole panorama of the experiential time- 
world, in the sense that a recognition of an illusion destroys a 
prior seeming-reality. The validity of the categories of the prior 
seeming-reality is not affected in the restricted sense that they are 
valid so long as that ‘seeming’ is taken to be reality. But these 
categories have lost all claim to persistent significance. It is pos- 
sible for the realizer of Nirvanic consciousness to ‘return’? to 
the time-world field; but this is only true in a sense analogous 
to that involved when an individual awakens to his ordinary 
consciousness while in the midst of a dream without obliterating 
the latter. He would no longer regard that dream as consisting of 
real relationships but rather as a sort of drama creatively com- 


posed.? But it is by such a ‘return’, and only so, that the concept 


*The word ‘return’ is only partly satisfactory, as it suggests a movement 
from place to place and thus implies the notion of distance, and these notions 
all lie well within the relative manifold. However, there is a difference 
between consciousness in the grip of form and consciousness freed from 
form. Consciousness that has been self-consciously freed from form and 
then later functions within the form-field seems, from the latter point of 
view, to have ‘returned’. 

* This illustration is not merely an imaginative supposition. From my 
studies of the subject I am led to the conclusion that, while the experience 
of awakening in a dream is not a common one, yet it is not extremely rare. 
I have personally had this experience on different occasions with varying 
degrees of completeness, and find it as satisfactory an illustration of 
what is meant by the ‘return’ as is available. Perhaps a description of my 
experience would help to make the significance of the illustration clearer. 

At the time of my first awakening within a dream I was already familiar 
with the description of a similar experience on the part of a medical friend. 
This suggested the possibility and aroused in me the desire for a similar 
experience. But I could find no way for directly and consciously effecting 
it. However, several months later, at a time when my interests were centered 
upon physically objective concerns and consideration of the dream-state 
was occupying no place in my conscious thought, so far as I can recall, the 
event did happen quite spontaneously. While in the midst of the series of 
events of a quite ordinary dream during sleep, suddenly I awoke within the 
dream without interrupting the continuity of the dream, although I knew 
that I was dreaming. By this awakening I mean that the ordinary relative 
consciousness, with the familiar consciousness of my own identity, combined 
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‘Nirvana’ can be produced within the time-world, in any sense 
other than a speculative fiction. The actual historical and practical 
power of the concept should constitute excellent pragmatic evi- 
dence that it is not a mere speculative fiction. 


with the usual memory of the events and thoughts of waking life, plus the 
capacity for intellectual analysis and purposive determination, all became 
suddenly active within the dream-field. I began experimenting and found 
that I could, with my imagination, direct the course of the dream, at least 
within certain limits. Soon after this I awoke to my physical environment. 
I found then and since that it is not easy to maintain the dream-consciousness 
in the face of the waking consciousness. The dream-consciousness is a 
sort of twilight with respect to which the waking consciousness is like a 
concentrated searchlight. It is necessary deliberately to dim the search- 
light or it will quickly obliterate the twilight completely. I find this act to be 
far from easy but possible for brief periods. Now I have discovered that, 
at the point of awakening in the dream, I had been accepting the dream as 
a reality in the same matter-of-course way that we commonly accept and 
assume the reality of the physical environment of ordinary consciousness. 
But from the moment of awakening I knew the dream to be no more than 
a dream. Within limits I could permit it to continue and even mold its 
course. This simply had the effect of reducing it from a seeming-reality to 
a mere drama, creatively produced. 

From the standpoint of Nirvanic consciousness the whole field, together 
with the events, of relative or ordinary consciousness, undergoes a trans- 
formation of significance similar to that which occurs when awakening 
in a dream. The reality-quale of ordinary consciousness is completely erased 
and, in its place, there remains merely a drama having no more than a 
symbolic significance. The objective or photographic form of the world- 
field, with its events, is not changed; but the reality-quale vanishes, and this 
effects a revolution in the significance of ordinary consciousness. 

In one sense the relationship (an unsatisfactory term) between Nirvanic 
and ordinary consciousness is the reverse of that between the latter and 
dream-consciousness. Ordinary consciousness may still be likened to a 
searchlight, as it is focused and under purposive control. But, in contrast, 
the Nirvanic consciousness is like a boundless and unfocused primordial 
Light, which is both aloof and extremely intimate. It is a Light within which 
the self and the object of consciousness are blended in a sort of formless 
sea. In the presence of this Light the searchlight is weak and faces 
constantly the liability of being dissolved, like a lump of salt within an 
ocean of water. This dissolving action can be resisted by the exercise of 
the will, as there is no problem of a conflict with an opposing will. But 
the difficulty in doing this lies in the fact that the individual feels no desire 
to oppose the dissolving force. In fact, in my own case, I found the 
temptation to let go the burden of egoistic existence very strong. Every 
purposive objective of ordinary consciousness seemed inconceivably puny 
in contrast to the utter adequacy, in every sense, of the consciousness 
represented by the primordial Light. So to arouse the wish to will to 
‘return’ to egoistic consciousness proved to be a matter of critical difficulty. 
However, I found it could be done. 

The difficulty involved in the arousing of the wish to ‘return’ may be 
suggested by imagining an individual who is at liberty to place himself upon 
an operating table or refrain from doing so. He has nothing to gain for 
himself privately from the operation and the latter is to be performed 
without anesthetics. The only possible gain from the operation would 
be knowledge acquired by the operating surgeons that might prove socially 
useful. The subject of the operation could only choose to face the ordeal 
because he was more interested in the general value of the knowledge that 
might be acquired than in his own personal convenience. 
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The Nirvanic state is one of absolute immediacy. Self-identity 
and the field of consciousness are completely blended. No percep- 
tual, affective or cognitive state of consciousness can even faintly 
foreshadow the degree of immediateness of Nirvanic conscious- 
ness. Relative states of consciousness can, at best, mean the 
Nirvanic state in the functional sense like, or substantially like, 
that developed in the pragmatic theory of knowledge. No relative 
concept can represent or comprehend that state. I submit, then, 
that the Nirvanic state is truly terminal and the only truly terminal 
state, and that, with respect to it, sensations and affections, as 
well as cognitions, are only instrumental, in the last analysis.* But 
it does not follow that each of these three modes of consciousness 
is an equally adumbrative instrumentality. At this point the idio- 
syncrasies of different individuals may vary and, in fact, do seem 
to do so quite clearly. In my own recognition the highest level of 
cognitive abstraction that I have been able to attain had distinctly 
superior adumbrative and instrumental value, when compared to 
either sensation or affection. However, there is substantial evi- 
dence that this is not the rule; so dogmatizing at this point must 
be avoided. 


*The question may be raised how it is possible for sensations, affections 
and cognitions to serve as instrumentalities with repect to Nirvana. The 
portion of this question related to cognitions is discussed in the latter portion 
of the present paper, but at this point a reference to a general consideration 
with respect to all ordinary consciousness may be clarifying. The instrumental 
value of familiar consciousness is veiled in the Buddhist doctrine of suffer- 
ing. Unfortunately for us Buddha left this doctrine in a form of confusing 
simplicity. But it is possible to unearth the deeper meaning. Both Buddhism 
and Vedantism agree in asserting that all life or ordinary consciousness 
is suffering, even in the case of the more satisfactory and pleasing ex- 
periences. Today, having personally realized the quale of Nirvanic conscious- 
ness, I am forced to agree with this valuation. The most pleasant states of 
ordinary consciousness are, indeed, painful by contrast. However, I do not 
agree with a familiar Vedantist conclusion that therefore the production 
of a universe was a sort of Divine mistake. For pain has a positive office. 
It tends to arouse to wakefulness. Instances of this action are quite familiar. 
Ordinarily we are unconscious of the organic processes of the body. But 
when something goes wrong, as in sickness, typically the individual be- 
comes conscious, in some measure, of portions of his body where he 
had been unconscious. He is first organically conscious of pain then, later, 
when the pain is removed, he becomes organically conscious of comfort, 
whereas previously he had been simply unconscious with respect to the 
region involved. The total effect is the widening of the field of conscious- 
ness. Now the significance of the doctrine of suffering is simply this, 
that on a broad scale all relative consciousness ultimately serves as an 
awakening shock, with the result that the individual becomes conscious 
in a transcendent domain which previously had been indistinguishable from 
— Thus relative consciousness is instrumental as a catalytic 
agen’ 
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We are now ready to consider a compound interpretation of 
cognitive function. As noted in the first paragraph of this article, 
concepts may mean concrete, perceptually given, objects, such as 
the machine which was a resultant of a concept. In this case the 
concept may very well be regarded as possessing a creative func- 
tionality. But a concept* such as Nirvana points in quite a dif- 
ferent direction, and is non-creative. It points to a superexperien- 
tial and supertemporal state, i.e., to that which is and does not 
become. It is immediate as no experience ever can be, and is abso- 
lutely terminal. In this case the conceptual function is discrimina- 
tive and serves as a kind of pruning away of the fungus-growth 
of the time-field, but it is not creative. All of which indicates that 
concepts have at least a twofold functionality in senses that are 
almost, if not quite, antagonistic, i.e., creative and discriminative. 

Finally, what is reality and how is it arrived at? Clearly, ‘real- 
ity’ may be, and has been, used with quite diverse meanings. I 
submit that in the ultimate sense that is most real which is most 
nearly terminal, and that absolute reality is alone that which is 
absolutely terminal. In this sense Nirvana alone constitutes the 
final reality, in any sense that final reality can be at all envisaged 
by relative consciousness. Now, although this state of necessity 
transcends concepts, none the less it may be attained by means 
of concepts, that is, by means of a certain kind of functional 
power resident in concepts or, at least, in some concepts. This 
functional power, as noted above, is discriminative and not crea- 
tive. From this it follows that the road to reality, in the highest 
sense, is through discriminative and not creative conceptualism. 

I am aware that there seems to be a contradiction in stating 
that a non-conceptual and non-experiential state of consciousness, 
such as Nirvana, may be attained by means of concepts. For how 
can a non-relative and non-temporal state be realized as an effect 


* Apparently it is inconsistent to speak of the concept of Nirvana when I 
have previously stated that Nirvana is a state that cannot be cognitively or 
perceptually comprehended. This point I believe is clarified later in this 
paper. The significant point is that the term ‘Nirvana’ is to be taken in two 
senses. On one hand, it is a concept within the historic stream and as 
such has the meaning of the annihilation of relative consciousness. This 
idea is conceivable. But in the positive sense it is a sign or symbol pointing 
toward an inconceivable state of consciousness. This consciousness is of 
necessity inconceivable in its actuality, since it transcends the subject- 
object relationship and the latter is an apodictic condition of conceptual 
consciousness as such. 
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of a relative process? In its essential and positive sense, Nirvana 
is a state that cannot be conceived. In this sense it is not attained 
through concepts or by any other relative instrumentality. But the 
term ‘Nirvana’, in the negative sense, is a concept having the 
etymological meaning of ‘blown-out’; and is employed in the sense 
of annihilation of relative consciousness. It is Nirvana in the 
latter sense that may be attained through concepts, This is, in fact, 
a process of the systematic negation of all concepts by means of 
concepts. 

Any concept whatsoever involves its own contradictory. To 
be able to conceive of any concept is to be able to isolate it from 
that which it is not, and this implies some sort of concept of the 
contradictory. In general, all cognitive consciousness stands in 
contrast to all non-cognitive consciousness. The latter includes 
those elements of consciousness that come from the senses and 
the affections. Apparently these three modes of consciousness in 
various combinations form the sum-total of the familiar non- 
mystical human consciousness. But it cannot be said that they 
form the totality of all possible consciousness. The ordinary con- 
sciousness I call ‘relative consciousness’, for two reasons. First, 
it involves the basic relationship of a subject that is aware in some 
sense of an object; and, second, its different phases or parts stand 
in some relationship to each other. To conceive of this relative 
consciousness as a sum-total implies the power to conceive of a 
non-relative consciousness, however vague the latter concept 
may be.® 

The opposite of the concept of relative consciousness is abso- 
lute consciousness, while the contradictory is non-relative con- 
sciousness. I do not identify Nirvana with absolute consciousness. 
To do so, I think, would be to fall into an error made by the 
absolute idealists. I simply predicate that Nirvanic consciousness 
is non-relative consciousness, but not that non-relative conscious- 
ness is necessarily Nirvana. Consequently I do not define ‘Nirvana’ 
as simply a synonym of mystical consciousness. If we grant the 
reality of mystical states of consciousness, as I think we must 


*T am not here reverting to the old ontological argument that the idea 
necessarily implies the reality of its object, but simply asserting the power 
to think the concept of the non-relative, without, for the moment, raising 
the question of its reality. 
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from an unprejudiced study of the evidence, if for no other rea- 
son, then the available reports from the mystics indicate the 
existence of a number of levels or states of consciousness, most 
of which could not be called Nirvanic. However, if we regard all 
non-relative consciousness as mystical, then Nirvana is one of the 
mystical states. 

Unquestionably, concepts do affect the individual’s affective and 
perceptual consciousness in greater or less degree. Some concepts 
are psychical entities or forces that have so much power over the 
lives of individuals and groups of men as to be almost, if not 
quite, hypnotoidal in their power. If, then, a concept that has 
such superlative power is opposed by its opposite (not its con- 
tradictory), in a way that is effective, the individual who has 
done this will experience a shock analogous to that of a sudden 
awakening. An illustration of this process is afforded by modern 
physics. The physicists tell us that the effect of bringing an elec- 
tron and a positron into direct contact is their mutual annihila- 
tion. The resultant, however, is not sheer nothingness but a flash 
of radiation, a totally different state of matter-energy. The elec- 
tron is not converted into a positron nor vice versa, but the two 
become something that is not matter as matter was conceived in 
nineteenth-century physics. 

The foregoing illustration I find to be of fundamental value for 
suggesting the meaning of Nirvanic consciousness. The older 
physicists could conceive of the annihilation of the ultimate units 
of matter, as is revealed by the fact that they denied that such 
could happen in the so-called law of the conservation of matter. 
But could they have conceived of these ultimate units being de- 
stroyed and yet continuing to be? The modern physicist, at least, 
can do this, for he conceives of these units as being capable of 
annihilation and yet continuing to be as radiation. Now, let the 
flash of radiation correspond to Nirvana in the positive sense; 
then Nirvana, as viewed from the perspective of relative con- 
sciousness, would seem to be annihilation, as the older physicists 
would have probably viewed the disappearance of the electron 
and the positron. 

If a concept that is fundamental to relative consciousness as 
such is opposed by its own opposite, as suggested above, and this 
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is done in such a way as to be effective, the resultant from the 
relative point of view would be the annihilation of relative con- 
sciousness, even though the effect was of very brief duration. It 
would be natural for the typical man, who is bound to relative 
consciousness, to regard this as simply extinction of all conscious- 
ness. He could conceive of this extinction and could work toward 
it with the instrumentalities of his relative consciousness, though 
doubtless most men would not desire to do this. For he could 
not conceive of the positive resultant state which has its analogue 
in the flash of radiation. We cannot say that through the logical 
use of concepts the Nirvanic consciousness, represented by the 
flash of radiation, is attained as a deduction. Something is intro- 
duced here that is quite outside the command of relative con- 
sciousness. This something, I think, we must regard as spontane- 
ous and transcendent. The individual man may have a faith that 
it is, but he cannot infer its actuality by rational process from the 
premises of relative consciousness. But in view of the fact that he 
could: conceivably work toward and achieve the annihilation of 
relative consciousness, the precedent condition of the spontaneous 
and transcendent element, there is thus a sense in which it is cor- 
rect to say that Nirvanic consciousness may be attained by con- 
cepts. 

A beautiful analogue of the above process is to be found in 
modern mathematics. The concepts of infinity, of infinite mani- 
folds, and of series converging and diverging without limit, play 
a vitally important part in current mathematics. However, we 
cannot say that relative consciousness is capable of comprehending 
the infinite. So we are unable to deal with the infinite by direct 
operation, but we have the means of doing so indirectly. The re- 
ciprocal. of infinity is zero, and this is a number within the range 
of conceptual comprehension. Thus, when a mathematician has 
to deal with an expression which when reduced becomes infinity, 
and further analytic developments are necessary, he can often 
so transform the expression that his analysis deals with zero and 
the operation is then under his conceptual control. In this illustra- 
tion zero would represent Nirvana in the negative sense of an- 
nihilation, while infinity would stand for Nirvana as a positive 
and transcendent consciousness. 
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Assuming that I have succeeded in establishing the case that the 
attainment of Nirvanic consciousness through the use of concepts, 
or by the negation of a mode of consciousness through its opposite, 
is a logical possibility, there remains the question whether such 
actually has ever been accomplished. This leads us to a problem of 
evidence rather than of logic. What I have to offer in this con- 
nection is partly historical and partly personal. If we could draw 
upon a record of the actual subjective steps taken by Gautama 
Buddha in his own transformation of consciousness we would have 
material of inestimable value, but unfortunately no such record 
seems to exist. There remains, however, a clear record of the 
practical discipline Buddha prescribed for general use. This disci- 
pline is less cognitive than ethical. Its immediate objective was the 
destruction of the desire for sentient existence, not only as a 
conscious desire, but likewise as an automatic force working 
through the unconscious. This is the equivalent of seeking annihi- 
lation or the zero state, the negative condition of the positive 
Nirvanic state. To achieve this end the rules of the Sangha pre- 
scribed a radical cultivation of altruism combined with an attitude 
of indifference towards one’s self as a personal sentient entity. 
The logical significance of this course is the nullification of natural 
egoism, the force which maintains the desire for personal sentient 
existence, by its opposite, altruism. The records indicate that this 
method worked successfully in the case of a number of Buddha’s 
followers, 1.e., those who attained Arhatship. In the Buddhist com- 
munity as a whole it has produced a human group less addicted to- 
the curse of war than any other in the world, and within which 
the state of happiness seems to be more the rule than with any 
other large body of human beings. 

In my own case the technique was predominantly cognitive. In 
the course of my reflection I discovered that the seeming objects 
which arouse, or are otherwise connected with, sensations, affec- 
tions and cognitions are regarded as substantial existences as a 
matter of deep-seated habit, regardless of whatever metaphysical 
theory we may have concerning them. Constantly we say, through 
our actions as well as our speech, that these objects are and that 
where there is cognitive, affective and sensory silence nothing is. 
I simply reversed this valuation at a moment of insight, and then 
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in the course of a few weeks I had convincing realization of an 
ineffable substantiality in a field of consciousness quite other than 
any phase of relative consciousness. With respect to the latter the 
ineffable field of consciousness seemed like a boundless matrix 
containing within it as an extremely limited and essentially vacu- 
ous manifold the totality of all relative consciousness. This con- 
sciousness had a noetic value reflected as an assurance of such a 
superlative intensity that nothing I have ever experienced could 
even faintly approximate it. Relatively, even mathematical demon- 
stration gives uncertainty. Both metaphysical and religious doubt 
were resolved unequivocally and faith was replaced by certainty. 
The affective consequences were, if anything, even more startling, 
probably for the reason that the focus of my personal interest was 
more centered upon the cognitive elements than the affective. At 
any rate, I was quickly aware of an almost overpowering joy and 
had a profound sense of peace; also I felt that at last I was free 
in the fullest meaning of the word. From out of this state experi- 
enced effects were realized by me as a personality within the time- 
field, that have had extensive and enduring consequences. Among 
these was a sort of melting of all physiological and psychical ten- 
sions. So the sense of peace and happiness was not merely a distant 
and transcendental quality having no effect upon the personal life 
within the time-world. 

The pragmatic epistemology holds that a difference of truth 
must effect a difference of fact somewhere within the field of 
experience. Without affirming the adequacy of this criterion, I 
wish to point out that both in the cases where the Nirvanic state 
of consciousness has been a personal realization and also where it 
has stood as an ideal to be attained, there has been effected a dif- 
ference of fact that can be noted. Thus, even in the pragmatic 
sense, the concept or symbol which ‘Nirvana’ is, becomes a force 
that cannot be ignored. 

At an earlier point in this paper I stated that Nirvana alone 
constituted final reality, since it only was ultimately terminal. 
Possibly there is suggested in this an absolutism that goes further 
than I intend. If I may be permitted to use an expression which at 
first sight would seem contradictory, I would say that the Nirvanic 
state is relatively absolute. I find the term ‘transfinite’, as employed 
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in mathematics, a more effective means of conveying my idea than 
the more general and sweeping ‘infinity’ frequently found in philo- 
sophical and religious literature. Modern mathematics employs the 
notion of transfinite numbers to represent a class of numbers 
every case of which is greater than any finite number however 
large. These transfinite numbers are of different degrees, such that 
a transfinite number of the second degree transcends one of the 
first dgree just as completely as the latter transcends finite num- 
bers. This series of degrees progresses without limit. What I mean 
when I say that Nirvana is relatively absolute is that it bears an 
analogous relation (a faulty term) with respect to ordinary con- 
sciousness to that which exists between transfinite and finite num- 
bers. We may regard the transfinite number of first degree as final, 
terminal, transcendent, and, even in a sense, absolute with respect 
to finite numbers. But as there are transfinite numbers of higher 
degree, the transfinite of lowest degree is not absolutely absolute. 
This illustration suggests degrees of Nirvanic consciousness, a 
higher degree transcending a lower as the latter transcends ordi- 
nary relative consciousness. That such is the case is part of the 
teaching of northern Buddhism. In my own cycle of recognition 
I was aware of two such deepening phases. I am, therefore, dis- 
posed to drop the notion of ‘absoluteness’ as not having a valid 
place in systematic thought. In place of ‘absoluteness’ I would 
substitute the notion of non-relative or primordial consciousness, 
and refrain from setting bounds upon this. 


FRANKLIN F. WOLFF 
San FERNANDO, CALIFORNIA 
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DISCUSSION 


THE INTERPRETATION OF WHITEHEAD 
(Reply to John W. Blyth) 


The issues suggested by Professor John W. Blyth in his careful 
discussion of my interpretation of Whitehead (this Review XLVI 
523-28) are of more general interest than the question whether or not 
my now somewhat ancient article could be defended against the charges 
he brings against it. These issues seem to deserve more adequate treat- 
ment than either he or I have given them. 

It seems to be agreed that secondary qualities are really in nature 
for Whitehead, because for him the constituent parts of nature are 
sentient individuals, and secondary qualities are qualities of sentience 
whose being is to be felt. However, there are many species of se- 
condary qualities, or qualities of sentience, and it is not easy from 
Whitehead’s recent writings to determine whether or not he believes 
that the very same qualities as those we enjoy in a given sense- 
experience are also enjoyed by the extra-bodily objects stimulating this 
experience. The passages quoted by Mr. Blyth make it clear that the 
‘red book’, or its molecules, enjoy sensa, for all individuals do; but 
do they enjoy red sensa? Many passages suggest that this may not be 
the case. For instance, the following: 


When we perceive a contemporary extended shape which we term a 
‘chair’, the sense-data involved are not necessarily elements in the 
‘real internal constitution’ of this chair-image: they are elements— 
in some way of feeling—in the ‘real internal constitutions’ of those 
antecedent organs of the human body with which we perceive the 
‘chair’. 
Passages could be multiplied which come to the same effect. Thus “The 
direct information to be derived from sense-perception wholly concerns 
the functionings of the animal body”.? Or again, “the body is su- 
premely indifferent as to the past history of its exciting agents, and 
requires no certificate of character. The peculiar bodily excitement is 
all that matters.”® The question is if the “bodily excitement”, or the 
sense-awareness into which it is “transmuted” in our experience, can 
ever be known to duplicate at all closely the quality of the extra- 
bodily object. Of course the bodily excitement is connected by the 
bridge of feeling-of-feeling with the feelings of light-rays, and these 
in turn with the feelings of the (parts of) the emitting object; but 
this inheritance of feeling grows radically fainter at each step in the 
chain, and cannot guarantee more than a remote and highly subtle 
similarity of the total sensation-quality, the redness, with the qualities 


, Process and Reality 100-101. ? Adventures of Ideas 275. 
Loc. cit. 
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of the object. In somewhat the same faint way, as I pointed out, the 
object gets an echo of our feelings. From such considerations alone 
we could never show that the ‘red book’ is really in a pregnant sense 
red. 

However, there is one passage in which Whitehead seems to imply 
that external objects really are, “under normal circumstances”, as 
they appear to us to be. 


Such conformation would belong to the perfection of nature in 
respect to the higher types of animal life. There is no necessity about it. 
Evidently there is failure, interference, and only partial adjustment. 
But we have to ask whether nature does not contain within itself a 
tendency to be in tune, an Eros urging toward perfection.‘ 


On the basis of this passage, and of a conversation with Professor 
Whitehead which occurred since the writing of my former article, I 
have become convinced that Professor Blyth is substantially correct, 
and that I have been in error, in regard to Whitehead’s view of the 
secondary qualities. I am fortunate to have received correction. It is 
to be noted that the conformation of appearances to reality is assumed 
by Whitehead only on the basis of cosmic teleology, that is to say 
God (the Eros), and is agreed to be subject to numerous exceptions. 
It is also clear that there is, on Whitehead’s epistemology, no way to 
verify it directly in any particular case. To know distinctly how crys- 
tals feel, it might be necessary to be a crystal, or to be God. The body 
is the only part of nature with which our relations are sufficiently 
intimate to enable us to say that it does, in some of its parts, feel with 
a quality similar to the sensation-quality we intuit. 

To know the primary properties (they are not qualities but struc- 
tures) of external objects we are in incomparably better case, for the 
simple reason that the body is, and for biological reasons must be, a 
machine for duplicating external patterns by internal ones, whereas 
there is nothing lost biologically if external qualities are not repro- 
duced by organic ones. How do we know that external processes are 
in structure (crudely) like those directly intuited, and these like the 
physiological ones? Because no other hypothesis fits and predicts the 
' intuited patterns. On the contrary, to suppose that objects which en- 
able us to sense redness are really red enables us to predict nothing 
in direct experience that one who doubts this cannot also predict. As 
to how we know that prediction is possible and that the hypothesis 
which successfully predicts is probably true, this is the general problem 
of how we know there is a fundamental pervasive order in the world, 
the solution of which for Whitehead, as for Descartes and many oth- 

* Adventures of Ideas 322-323. 

*Except the pragmatically superfluous prediction of other animals’ sensa 


as like our own, since both, on the hypothesis, are like the same real qualities 
in the objects. 
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ers, involves God. Supposing that ‘red books’ are really in themselves, 
as independent objects, red does not contribute to the solution of this 
problem ; for we still would not know why books or anything else can 
be counted on to keep their characters into the future, or to change 
them in orderly ways. 

It seems to me immensely important that philosophers should come 
to see that whether or not external objects have the qualities they 
seem to us to have is a secondary question compared to the question 
whether anything, with its qualities, is directly given to us besides 
just our own ‘states’ or ‘ideas’ or ‘sensa’. If all awareness is representa- 
tive only, then solipsism really does follow. But if some part of the 
world besides the self is given, and therewith some particular mode 
and pattern of connection between individuals, and if the general 
orderliness of existence, the immanence of God or its equivalent (if 
there is any equivalent), is also given, then the rest of the world is 
bound to follow by inductive generalization. That the portion of the 
world immediately given with any distinctness should be limited ap- 
proximately to the body is a harmless detail compared to the necessity 
that some portion not just the self be given and that we should also 
know directly (we could not infer it without begging the question) 
that existence is ordered. Limiting immediacy largely to the body has 
the advantage that it does complete justice to the basic fact that body 
and mind are more intimately dependent upon each other than either 
is upon other things. The mind-body relation must be uniquely close, 
and it would be strange if this had no effect upon the immediate sub- 
ject-object relation. For Whitehead the two problems are just orte 
problem, the key to which is immediately given; for other philosophers 
they seem often to be two problems, for neither of which is there 
any intelligible account in terms of immediacy. Thus we may be told 
that the body is the condition or cause of sensation, not its datum. 
But those who say this generally are in Hume’s case of not knowing 
by any datum what ‘cause’ or ‘condition’ is. For Whitehead the basic 
cosmic relation is given in experiences of immediate sympathy, espe- 
cially with our own past and future. In memory literal communication 
of being is a datum, in the form of participation of the present in the 
past. 

I strongly suspect that Mr. Blyth, and many others, will say that it 
is only by relying upon external perceptions, such as visual, that I 
am able to talk so glibly about the body. This is true. Yet the reliability 
of external perception does not imply its immediacy, but is sufficiently 
guaranteed by the orderliness of existence, since on that assumption 
no other hypothesis about the things perceived can be consistently 
maintained than that they are in certain respects roughly as we per- 
ceive them. Much of what I know about the body is learned from 
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books which I have the right to take as reliable, but not therefore as 
providing immediate intuition of the subjects treated. The reliability 
implied by immediacy is not only more than is needed for external 
perception; it is embarrassingly excessive. The immediate object must 
be as it is given—it must be so not usually but always. The givenness 
may not reveal it distinctly, but it cannot reveal it definitely and yet 
wrongly. In hearing we perceive the overtones that are in the environ- 
ment, but in addition we perceive overtones that are created by the ear 
and exist only there (‘subjective overtones’). This is definitely wrong 
of the external object, but in no detail definitely wrong of the internal. 
It is the same without exception in every case of sensation. Apart from 
indistinctness, internal perception has infallibly a literal point-for-point 
correspondence (so far as psychology knows) with the bodily situation, 
while its correspondence with the external object is far from infallible 
or literal. ‘Referred pains’ do not refute this statement; for while the 
internal damage may not be where in the body we think it is, it is 
really in the body, whereas subjective overtones and many other per- 
cepts are not really in the environment at all. 

Mr. Blyth is justified in pointing out that the concreteness of White- 
head’s concepts, his avoidance of “misplaced concreteness”, is not 
proved by my saying that these concepts include everything. I gave 
this defence of Whitehead as a challenge: let it be indicated what is 
given that is not described by the concepts. Materialists did, as Mr. 
Blyth says, claim that feelings and thoughts are concretely included 
under ‘motions’. But I sometimes doubt if they could be said to have 
meant that feelings were merely motions, whereas Whitehead does 
mean that motions are merely shifts in the feelings-of-feelings of 
which reality is composed. And an answer to materialism is found in 
Peirce’s conception of the monadic character of qualities of feeling, 
in contrast to the relational, structural aspect of materialistic con- 
ceptions (apart from the mere empty notion of being, as that which 
distinguishes matter from the void). In experience it is felt qualities 
which mark this distinction, and the structure involved in the sociality 
of feeling (feeling of feeling) which constitutes the givenness of time 
and space. 

Mr. Blyth has two arguments against the concrete adequacy of 
Whitehead’s categories. He says things are given which are not ex- 
amples of feeling, such as red book; and he remarks that, if such 
things were really given as feelings, panpsychists would not have to 
look for arguments to prove that physical things feel. But the sense 
in which red is given as a feeling is not one which implies that the 
judgment, ‘redness is a quality of feeling’, must arise without any 
effort of thought, any more than enjoying a redness sensation is 
enough to tell us that red is a ‘color’, belonging to a system including 
green, yellow, blue, black, and white. To see generic properties as 
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such we must make comparisons; and the comparisons required to 
justify the generalization, that all qualities are qualities of feeling, that 
is, belong to one system with qualities of pleasure and pain, joy and 
fear and sorrow, love and hate, are by hypothesis comparisons of the 
most elaborate and extensive sort, far more than those involved in the 
discovery that red, green, yellow, and blue belong to the same con- 
tinuous similarity-system. Yet even today the textbooks of psychology 
frequently contain statements about the color-system which contra- 
dict direct intuitions, and indeed contradict other statements in the 
same books. Descriptive generalizations need not be anything more 
than barely descriptive to require elaborate discussion and reasoning 
in order to eliminate statements due to false inferences, which almost 
irresistibly creep in. Qualitative comparison is far from easy in all 
cases; indeed, it is as hard as you like, if the most difficult cases are 
considered. I have discussed this matter in a book recently destruc- 
tively reviewed in this journal, and I should like to consider a feature 
of the review which is relevant here.* The reviewer reasons that if 
yellow is a certain feeling, say a species of ‘gayety’, there would not 
be the two words, yellow and gayety, for this one thing. To say that 
yellow is gay, ought then to mean that yellow is yellow or gay is gay. 
This point is not sufficiently considered in the book, but may be met 
by the consideration that yellow is a mere label for a certain recur- 
rent quality; while gayety is a systematic concept which places its 
referent in a system of dimensions by which it is related to a far 
greater variety of qualities than are indicated by the notion of yellow 
as simply one of the ‘colors’. It is striking that nothing whatever is 
said in the reviewer’s criticisms about the central point of the book, 
the continuity of immediate qualities (although in the expository part 
of the review the thesis of continuity is set forth). This question of 
continuity is also the real issue raised implicitly by Mr. Blyth. 

A further reason why panpsychists have to argue their case, even 
though all that is given is feeling-of-feeling, is that the feeling of 
redness sensed when we look at a red book is not necessarily anything 
belonging to the book as an independent object. Jts feelings may be 
quite different, and have to be reached by inference. To delicate intro- 
spection the flowers in the meadow may be seen to be represented in 
sense-perception as gay; but this is no proof that they are literally 
gay. What is literal is that we feel a gay quality of life in perceiving 
the flowers. The ‘we’ includes our bodies as well as our minds, but the 
flowers as extrabodily objects are included only in a much more re- 
mote or indirect fashion, or else to a much fainter degree. When 
automobile brakes groan, it probably shows nothing concerning the 


*Dr. Paul Marhenke, this Review XLVI 214-219. I am unable to feel 
t readers need any assistance from me to enable them to understand how 
most of the reviewer's criticisms can be answered. 
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quality of life in the molecules of the car; but when my tooth aches 
I know something about the life in the tooth, or in the nervous system. 
I know that its quality is negative, that some incipient or developed 
damage is occurring. There are to be sure some not unreasonable 
objections to this statement, but I must neglect them for lack of 
space. 

Mr. Blyth urges that even if nothing but feeling is given, this will 
not prove that feeling is the fully concrete category, because some- 
thing not given may be other than feeling. But this violates the meth- 
odological principle, not only of Whitehead but of all empiricism, a 
principle presupposed in the definition of the fallacy of misplaced 
concreteness. Empiricism can allow us to infer details, and even 
species, not actually given; but the generic traits of being must be 
given. To refer beyond the given is to use given modes of variation, 
dimensions, extending them beyond the values or degrees exemplified 
in the given. The dimensions are given exhaustively as dimensions of 
feeling, that is, this word is calculated to direct our attention to the 
experienced continuities which are the non-verbal content of the 
panpsychist doctrine, and which its opponents invariably neglect. For 
Whitehead the unity of character connecting emotional and sensory 
qualities is a datum, as it was for Berkeley and has been for many 
others.” 

To my attempt to show that panpsychism is not a mere argument 
from analogy, since feelings not just our own are given to us in the 
mind-body relation, in which we feel feelings of our bodily parts, Mr. 
Blyth shrewdly replies that since it is admitted that the cell-feelings 
are not distinctly given as such but have to be inferred—and how if 
not by analogy?—the datum in question does not suffice for the pur- 
pose. To meet this objection it is necessary to amend my statement 
somewhat. Analogy is here required only in the sense in which all 
thought is by analogy. Every universal is a system of analogies. The 
‘argument from analogy’ in ordinary inductive reasoning, however, 
has the special feature that we have the choice between a variety of 
analogies incompatible with each other but all of which are conceiva- 
bly true; whereas the analogies which give meaning to the most 
general concepts, the categories, do not afford the same diversity of 
alternatives. These analogies state the generic traits by virtue of 
which there are specific alternatives, and do not in the same sense 
admit alternatives. Alternative systems of categories are merely differ- 
ent more or less imperfect ways of saying the same thing, of affirming 
the non-contingent, because non-specific, aspects of being—which in- 
deed define ‘being’. Now the panpsychic analogy is not just one ‘hy- 


* Adventures 226, 276 (Sec. vii); Berkeley, First Dialogue Between 
Hylas and Philonous. 
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pothesis’ among others to connect immediacy with the non-given in 
respect to generic traits of being; it is, exactly stated, the same thing as 
saying that there are such generic connections. There is no real 
alternative which clarifies the categories. For to say that all individ- 
uals are generically akin to our individual experience as such is at 
the same time to define and assert panpsychism, and to assert that the 
generic features of existence are given in our experience. Hence the 
‘argument by analogy’ is here one with the ‘argument from categories’ ; 
that is, the argument from the lack of alternative views which can 
accept responsibility for clarifying the universal concepts. 

Let us apply these general and dogmatic remarks to the problem of 
feeling-of-feeling as given. In at least one case feelings are felt by us 
which are distinguishable from the feelings of ours by which they are 
felt: this is in immediate memory, when we feel now the feelings we 
just previously felt. The previous feelings are not the present feelings 
of those feelings ; yet the latter, the past feelings, are really felt in the 
present, if memory is what it pretends to be, direct intuition of the 
past. To insist that memory is only a present state caused by and re- 
sembling the past, is to neglect many considerations, above all these, 
that direct intuition tells another story, even though not with perfect 
distinctness, and that, if we refuse to allow memory to be what it 
seems to be, direct intuition of the past itself (however this intuition 
may be complicated with non-intuitive factors of inference and even 
illusion), we shall find ourselves hopelessly puzzled by the categories 
of time and causality (see Whitehead’s discussion of Hume in his 
little book, Symbolism). Time and causality will then not be data but 
hypotheses, whereas they are the presuppositions of hypothesis-making. 
In memory we find the past entering into the being of the present and, 
by virtue of the given aesthetic unity of experience, modifying the 
other factors in the present. Thus at one stroke time, the unity of past 
and present (the future is also involved in anticipation and purpose), 
and causal efficacy, the communication of being from one reality to 
another, are admitted as phenomena, 

But so far we have time and causality only as connecting different 
states of our own personality; solipsism is not yet eliminated. We 
know, since no other hypothesis fits, that if the human personality is 
part of an orderly larger world on which it in many, ways depends, the 
part of that world on which it most directly and greatly depends is 
the part which each of us calls his body. Do we then directly experi- 
ence communication of being from the body to the human mind? 
Granting that there is no sun-clear distinct intuition of this, still, is 
there not a broadly unmistakable though vague datum answering to 
the description? The hurt finger is a hurt of ours; it is also a hurt 


* Adventures 233-236. 
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finger. The feeling seems to belong to two subjects. You may say the 
finger is just a part of oneself, but still it is that part and not some 
other ; so the duality of reference is not to be gainsaid. (For, whatever 
part was involved, the ‘I’ would be involved also.) Now if we deny 
that the cells of the finger, or of some other part of the body (for 
there may be referred pains), really participate in the feeling, we 
shall have to explain some other sense in which something can own or 
originate a feeling than by feeling it, and we shall have to illustrate 
this other sense in direct experience, and then we shall have to do 
the same for the communication of such ownership of feeling to an 
owner in the ordinary sense. Thus the idea that we receive feelings 
from cells which themselves feel is not just an hypothesis; or it is the 
peculiar hypothesis that something is not just an hypothesis but a 
datum, a datum not sufficiently distinct and emphatic to make false 
descriptions of it impossible. For a Whiteheadian there are no ab- 
solute data which easily decide issues, and equally there is no un- 
ambiguous absence of relevant data on any categorical question; but 
always there are direct yet more or less vague and baffling phenomena, 
which we have to try to describe as accurately as we can. 

The vagueness of immediacy is relevant to the question suggested 
by Mr. Blyth concerning the solidarity of the world. On this point I 
ventured to dissent from Whitehead’s own doctrine, and to assert that 
internal relations connect even contemporaries (leaving the future in 
its details external to the present, indeed non-existent, external to 
reality itself). Mr. Blyth finds this view untenable. He holds that the 
minimal requirement of individuality, interpreted by perspectives as 
Whitehead (and any internalist) must interpret it, is that entities in the 
perspective of one individual must not, in their totality, be duplicated 
in the perspective of another individual. Whitehead, of course, by 
making internality an affair of the past as defined by relativity-physics, 
and treating contemporaries as mutually independent, avoids such com- 
plete duplication of items. But there is another way in which, according 
to him, perspectives differ. Leibniz, who seems to have come close to 
inventing the doctrine of perspectives, thought the only qualitative dif- 
ference between individuals, as mirrors of the universe, was in the 
relative vividness with which the items were reflected. Now this mode 
of differentiation is essential, with or without complete duplication of 
items, and it is a mode greatly stressed by Whitehead; yet, given this 
principle of individuality, it seems hard to prove that any other is 
required. Even if every individual includes all the characters included 
in every other (in the world to date), still each character has a unique 
degree of importance or ‘relevance’ in each of the perspectives. Of 
course you can say that this degree of relevance is itself, a character 
not duplicated in other perspectives; and yet it seems that it would 
in a sense appear in them also. Red-vivid-to-me would be felt in a 
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more or less faint feeling of another. A problem of regress arises, as 
it does also if we try to state external relations (see Bradley). (In 
relation to the past no regress arises; for the past does not feel the 
present and therefore need not feel the present’s feelings of the feel- 
ings of the past of the feelings of the present, etc.) Yet there is a 
reason for hoping the former regress can be overcome, or shown 
‘harmless’. This reason is that in direct experience as a unity in 
diversity, we seem, as Bergson and Peirce and so many others have 
said, to have internality as a datum, whereas there seems no phenome- 
non by which to distinguish apparent from real externality in view of 
the faintness of much of experience, the obstacles to complete intro- 
spection. And the unity of the Consequent Nature of God, must, I 
should suppose, amount to an immediate experience, and hence unity, 
of the whole actual world to date. (In conversation Whitehead ap- 
peared to concede this, but without elaborating his view.) 

The only respects in which Whitehead could not follow Leibniz are 
in making world solidarity ‘ideal’ rather than real; and in treating fu- 
ture states of an individual in the same way as past states. Differentia- 
tion of the moments of time is not a mere matter of distinguishing in- 
dividuals, but also of distinguishing different states of the same individ- 
ual and of uniting them in such a way as to describe temporal passage 
and the relation between actuality and potency. Leibniz makes the fu- 
ture a determinate part of the present, whereas indeterminacy i is the 
distinguishing mark of the potential and the future. 


CHARLES HARTSHORNE 
Tue UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


IMPLICATION AND CIRCULARITY IN DESCARTES 


T= have been numerous attempts to defend Descartes against 
the charge of fundamental circularity in his philosophy. The 
book on The Philosophy of Descartes, by A. Boyce Gibson,’ is re- 
markably clear in its statement of the charge, but equally remarkable 
in its attempt to show that the fundamental character of Descartes’ 
philosophy need not involve the circularity. It is my purpose to record 
here the results of my inquiry concerning the legitimacy of Mr. Gib- 
son’s attempt to absolve Descartes from the charge. In doing this it is 
important to have in mind the chief steps in Descartes’ procedure. 
I shall not review those here, but assume a general acquaintance with 
the Cartesian metaphysics. 
Mr. Gibson clearly analyses the causal and the ontological argu- 
ments. He is in accord with the charges of circularity which have 
been made against each. But he believes that he has a reformulation for 


* Methuen and Co., Ltd., London, 1932. 
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Descartes which would enable him to escape circularity, and to abide 
by his own deepest philosophy.? Gibson believes, as I have indicated, 
that in effecting this restatement of the Cartesian philosophy he is 
doing nothing more than pointing out a deeper strain which underlies 
Descartes’ own argument.’ Descartes saw the difficulty involved in 
the argument of efficient cause, says Gibson, and shifted to other cate- 
gories. In doing so he discloses that he has really two methods—the 
metaphysical and the scientific. The former differs from the method of 
clearness and distinctness of conception, thinks Gibson, and is the one 
which Gibson identifies with his restatement of the Cartesian argu- 
ment in terms of the method of expanding implications.* 

This method is spoken of as the method of “prolonged contempla- 
tion of spiritual nature”.> It is not the method of argument ;* that has 
failed; it is rather the method of “reflection on the human condition”? 
It seems to be what might be called an unfolding of the intuition of 
the ‘cogito’. The Cartesian philosophy can make no headway, we are 
told, unless the actual existence of God is implicitly in the original 
intuition.’ It is the method of self-expansion of the ‘cogito’: “The 
unique presentation broadens until it involves the whole nature of 
God. The finite is driven by the logic of its own being into the infinite.”® 

Such is the scope of the intuition. Descartes was fully aware, thinks 
Gibson, of this scope, and might well have relied more consistently 
upon this type of exposition, rather than upon an exposition which 
attempted to drag over into metaphysics the clear and distinct axioms 
of science which were still in need of a guarantee. 

It is not the method of argument, may I repeat. We have been in- 
troduced to it as the method of prolonged contemplation, the method 
of reflection, the method of self-expansion of the intuition. In another 
place Gibson speaks of it as a movement—a movement of the real to- 
wards its own center, and not simply a method. It is a progress from 
man to God, and it stands in need of a completion rather than a vindica- 
tion. ‘The passage from part to whole achieves itself, and requires 
no special mediation.”?° This passage is possible because of the com- 
mon spiritual nature of God and man. Man discovers God, not by 
argument, but by sustained attention to the intuition, “which reveals 
under scrutiny”, says Gibson, “more than we at first observed in it”.™ 
“We... start from the center of our intuition, the self, and work out- 
wards to the circumference, which is God.”?? If this be circularity, says 


* A statement of this attempt on the part of Gibson to help purify the 
Cartesian argument may be found generally in Chapters 4 and 9. Special 
reference may be made to pp. 104, 117, 119-122, 124, 134, 264, 307, 311, 
and the note on page 327. 

* 104, 115, 125, 134-135, 264, 321. 

i Gibson 85, 122, 126, 263-264, 293, 205 ff., 313-314. 
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Gibson, it is the valid circularity of a coherent system involving no- 
thing more serious than reciprocity. It does not open itself to the ob- 
jections of the invalid circularity of linear inference.** 

Let us turn now to an estimate of the attempt which Gibson has 
made to move within the deeper meaning of the Cartesian philosophy 
in such a way as to purge that philosophy of circularity. 

1. The first thing which might be said is that this involves the 
assurance that the reality of the ‘cogito’ is more than a ‘thatness’. It 
would seem to be impossible to expand any implications unless the self 
of the ‘cogito’ is more than a ‘that’. Expansion of mere ‘thatness’ would 
give only ‘thatness’; this would be far from satisfactory to Descartes. 
There are real grounds in the Cartesian philosophy, I feel, for con- 
cluding that the self of the ‘cogito’ is considered by Descartes to be 
little more than sheer ‘thatness’ of existence. At any rate, the momen- 
tary character of the doubt would seem to forestall the contention that 
the ‘cogito’ gives much ‘whatness’. 

The question I raise is, then, in brief, whether on the basis of the 
Cartesian approach one may ever say that the ‘cogito’ gives any as- 
sured ‘what’. All ‘whats’ are as yet prefaced by ‘I think’, and are un- 
trustworthy prior to the establishment of God. The ‘cogito’ gives meta- 
physical ‘thatness’. ‘Whatness’ is not given until the category of 
substance is established, and it is not yet established. It is as yet il- 
legitimate to believe that every activity implies a substance. Gibson 
rightly sees that Descartes has as yet no right to ‘continuity’, and 
‘distinctness’. My question is: May Gibson say that Descartes has 
any right to any ‘whatness’? If he has no right to ‘whatness’, but only 
to ‘thatness’, the expansion of implications would seem to be impossi- 
ble. 


But even if the ‘cogito’ gives more than ‘thatness’, the method of 


' doubt surely does not seem to Descartes to give more than meta- 


physical ‘subject’. And this doesn’t help at all. Would not the expan- 
sion of implications necessitate starting with subject-object, rather 
than pure subject? For if one is to expand implications must there not 
be a ‘non-subject whatness’ in the starting-point, that is, an ‘object’ 
factor? One obviously cannot expand pure ‘thatness’; but even pure 
‘subject whatness’ would hardly expand, any more than would a 
vacuum. If Descartes should start from subject-object, however, any 
possibility of a dualism is precluded. If you start with a metaphysical 
duality, a systemic situation, as apparently you must if you are going 
to expand implications, can you ever get a metaphysical dualism as a 
conclusion? Hasn’t Gibson’s friendship been the undoing of Des- 
cartes’ chief conclusion? 

One cannot expand implications, then, unless the ‘cogito’ gives some 


* 137, 328. “04, 127 ff. 
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object factor; there seems to be grave doubt whether Descartes may 
lay claim to any degree of such at this stage of the argument, upon 
which he might apply either the method of linear inference or the 
method of expanding implications. . 

2. The second question I raise is one concerning the precise nature 
of the so-called method of expanding implications. Suppose the way 
were open for an appeal to this method, that is, suppose some object 
factor were given; just what could be meant by the expanding of im- 
plications except some type of reasoning? That is, can you expand im- 
plications without trusting your reason? It is all well and good to say, 
as Gibson does, that this is a metaphysical method, and is not to be con- 
fused with the scientific method of linear inference; that it employs 
the categories of transcendence and final causality rather than the 
axioms of linear inference, and that it is not an argument, but, rather, 
a movement, a progress, a passage, a working outward to the circum- 
ference of a reality, an unfolding of an intuition, an expansion of a 
veritable reality, a unique broadening of a presentation until it involves 
the whole ‘nature of God, a movement which needs a completion rather 
than a vindication—when we have said all of this, how are we to 
understand this movement save as a type of reasoning? And is not 
reasoning itself, not only a certain species of it, but the genus itself, 
under question? Man discovers God, Gibson claims, thinking he is true 
to the deep-lying strain of Descartes’ philosophy, not by argument, but 
by sustained attention to the intuition, “which reveals under scrutiny 
more than is at first observed in it”.15 But what can be meant by the 
term ‘scrutiny’, unless a type of reasoning? 

What Gibson appears to me to have done is to have effected a ready 
shift from one type of reasoning to another. That this is an illegiti- 
mate method for Descartes, accomplishing for him precisely nothing 
at all, in the light of his own system, would seem to be clear. Descartes 
is under the necessity of proceeding without illegitimate assumptions. 
My question is whether the assumption of the method of “expanding 
implications” is any less illegitimate than the assumption of its sister 
type of reasoning, when reasoning itself is under question. How is one 
to expand implications without illegitimately admitting that some axi- 
oms or other are constituents of the real world? It makes no difference 
to say that we are not attempting, here, to go from essence to exist- 
ence, but rather from a veritable reality to a more complete reality.” 
The question is whether Descartes has any legitimate means of making 
any sort of a movement. One might ask whether the method of ex- 
panding implications does not use at least the axioms of logic in es- 
tablishing God. Gibson says yes.17 These axioms, he continues, are em- 
bodied in the structure of reality, but they are “implicit and concrete, 


a * 124, 147, 206. * 208. 
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instead of being explicit and abstract”. I must confess that this does 
not make it clear to me that they are accessible to Descartes. 

Gibson himself seems to indicate that nothing is gained by shifting 
from one method to the other.1* He asks!® whether logical procedure 
can really be two. Again?® he seems to indicate that Descartes has no 
right to appeal to any real implication to establish God, since God’s 
existence is said to be the only thing which will establish the validity 
of implication. 

3. My third suggestion is that, even granting that Descartes may 
establish God by relying upon a metaphysical method which is essen- 
tially different from the scientific method—the method of reason, 
thinking, trusting clear and distinct ideas—even supposing that by 
this so-called method of expanding the hidden implications of the 
‘cogito’ one does establish an existent God, one then has proven a bit 
too much. If the method of establishing God is a metaphysical method, 
and if this is radically different from the scientific method,”* then how 
is that which is gotten by this method of intuition going to guarantee 
the scientific method? How can a God who is established by a method 
quite foreign to the method of clear and distinct reasoning guarantee 
the validity of science ? How, in other words, is such a God capable of 
doing what Descartes conceives to be so tremendously necessary ??? 

Descartes wishes to know whether the rational is also the real. 
Prior to the establishment of God this is for him merely a trust. May it 
legitimately be said that it is anything more than that now, if one 
follows Gibson’s suggestion of establishing God by the method of 
expanding implications, and if one takes Gibson at his word that this 
is a method which is radically different from the method of clear and 
distinct reasoning? Descartes’ hope is to establish an existent rational 
order. He believes that he will then have shown that our thinking is 
in a sense a derivative expression of a Perfect Reason.” I fail to see, 
however, that Gibson would justify Descartes in saying more than 
that we are derivative expressions of a Perfect Intuition. 


Paut A, REYNOLDS 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


40, 206. 2096. 
=P Gibson 85, 122, 126, 263-264, 293, 205 ff., 13- 314. 
* See 135, 149-150, 274, 293, 297-208. * Cf. Gibson 150. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Méglichkeit und Wirklichkeit. By Nicotat HartTMANN. Berlin, Walter 

de Gruyter & Co., 1938. Pp. vii, 481. 

This imposing work is welcome evidence that the life of pure in- 
tellect still exists in a Germany which seems in most ways to have 
turned from contemplation to action, and from speculation to affirma- 
tion. Yet it suggests, too, that intellectual speculation may become so 
remote from the contingencies of this world as to lose touch with those 
bases in our experience which allow its results to be comprehended and 
judged. The present reviewer, at least, feels somewhat embarrassed in 
undertaking judgment upon a work the conclusions of which, whether 
they be true or false, seem so completely to elude any empirical test. 

Nicolai Hartmann has devoted his great faculties to the elaboration 
of a realistic conception which would be emancipated from the too nar- 
rowly epistemological tradition of modern philosophy, yet go deeper 
than the realistic movement of phenomenology, which seemed to do 
little more than offer an epistemological analysis in metaphysical guise. 
Hartmann’s attempt is to attack epistemology and metaphysics at once, 
but on a double front. This method was first formulated in his earlier 
work, Zur Grundlegung der Ontologie, which set forth in their dis- 
tinctness te four realms of logical, ideal, epistemic and real being. Of 
these realms, the logical and the real were regarded as primary, and 
the ideal and epistemic as derivative from them. Only the fourth realm, 
the real, was held to be ontological in a strict sense. This analysis is 
presupposed in the present work, which is a study of modality as it 
appears in the four realms. 

Modality is said to have its source, as we should expect, in the fourth 
and ontological realm of being, and to project itself into the other 
three. Its function, however, is to determine the relation of these other 
realms to real being. The realms of logical, ideal and epistemic being 
are the manifestations of the modality which is rooted in reality. 

The present work starts out independently of its forerunner, in a 
survey of popular usages and philosophical conceptions of modality. 
These are found to convey a host of antinomies and paradoxes, arising 
mainly from an ambiguity in the meaning of the word ‘possibility’. The 
possible may be one of several authentic alternatives; or it may refer 
to an event which, if it may be realized, also must be realized. This 
ambiguity, which, as may have been noticed, is not very easy to define, 
infects all usage of modal expressions until we penetrate to the onto- 
logical realm, the real. Here it is transcended; but it is only trans- 
cended because in this ultimate reality the possible, the necessary and 
the real are one and identical. 

The second part of the book is a study of this absolute ontological 
modality. The three modes, here equivalent, are studied and defined in 
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terms of their relations to each other; and in these definitions, it is 
said, we are to find the definition of reality. In other words, reality is 
a closed structure or chain of conditions, any link of which is real, pos- 
sible and necessary in terms of its relations to the chain. The relational 
structure is not merely a causal network. The relations may be of 
whatever type we find them to be. We know it via its property of com- 
pleteness, its authentic determination of its every element. This charac- 
ter would seem to be an ontological insight or postulate, just which is 
not very clear. 

The third and fourth parts of the book return to the relative and 
derivative modalities of the logical, ideal and epistemic realms. Modal- 
ity is here conditioned by two limitations of the human mind. One of 
these is the incompleteness of our knowledge of the absolute structure, 
a limitation which leaves possibility and actuality nonequivalent, where 
full knowledge would equate them. A second limitation is the tem- 
poral perspective peculiar to human experience. The effect of this is 
to divide a unitary reality into a determinate past and present and an 
indeterminate future, and so delude us into our fallacious distinctions 
of the possible, the necessary and the actual. 

Hartmann’s study, we must admit, is an honest and most thorough 
analysis, aiming at positive results in respect to a subject which must 
always be crucial to a realistic outlook. As such, it may be recom- 
mended to all who hold to realism as a possible way of thought; for 
they too, sooner or later, must come to terms with that ‘reality’ in 
which the possible, the actual and the real lose their separateness, and 
merge into eternal and absolute essence. Yet it is sometimes incredible 
that Hartmann is not aware of the reductio ad absurdum which he has 
provided here for realistic expectations. Just what we may mean by 
modality, we may not know; but that we cannot accept a conception 
of reality which “equates” these modes, we should know. 

Hartmann is aware that he has returned in this study to an argu- 
ment long familiar to the historian of thought. Only the Megarians 
who opposed Aristotle, he tells us, ever grasped modality in its true 
ontological source, in the identity of the modes. The Megarians do 
indeed stand as a warning to all who would carry to its extremest im- 
plication the Greek neglect of time and contingency in nature. But 
have not philosophy and science, in Aristotle and since Aristotle, been 
primarily concerned to remedy this neglect? Is it not this increasing 
emphasis upon historical and particular character which necessitated 
that epistemological détour which contemporary realism, oblivious to 
all that has followed scholasticism, would now short-cut? Have two 
millennia since Megara meant philosophically nothing? If this be so, 
it is no wonder that the modern world, like the ancient world before 


it, turns from reason to myth. a 
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Studies in Humanism. By J. W. Macxatt, O.M. New York, Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1938. Pp. ix, 271. 


This new book by Professor Mackail will be everywhere welcomed 
by discerning readers. The author’s reputation as an interpreter of 
literature is second to none; and these papers represent a cross-section 
of the studies of a lifetime. Fifteen lectures or essays produced be- 
tween 1907 and 1933 are here brought together, all revised and some 
rewritten for this volume. “They follow’, he says, “at conspicuous 
points, indicated and illustrated by representative figures, the long chain 
of lights which extends from ancient Greece and Rome down to the 
present day.” At the same time, the various pieces were not written for 
this or any program; and one may note here the absence of any French 
or German figure. 

First come two lectures of a more general character, The Pursuit of 
Poetry and What is the Good of Greek? There follow papers on 
Horace; the Italy of Virgil and Dante; Erasmus; Ariosto; Bunyan; 
the Oxford Chair of Poetry; Bentley’s Milton; Allan Ramsay; James 
Hurdis; Ruskin; and on recent Shakespearean scholarship. The final 
discourse is again more general in scope, on the subject of Tradition 
and Design. 

The claims of a humanist education to be the best and on the whole 
the most practical kind of training have perhaps never been more 
clearly stated than in the first of these papers. Poetry is defined as 
essentially the art which in “patterned language” “creates or reveals 
the pattern of some fragment or aspect of life”, while “the greatest 
poetry creates or reveals the pattern, the ordered beauty, of life as a 
whole”. “The humanities”, he adds, “the studies which deal directly 
with the vital and human elements in life, with thought, emotion, and 
imagination, culminate in poetry.” Then in the last three divisions of 
the lecture, “Poetry and Science”, “Poetry and Business”, ‘Poetry 
and Democracy”, he suggests the importance of poetic imagination in 
these three conspicuous spheres of modern life. Thus he is able to say, 
with appropriate changes, of education for all spheres what he says of 
education for science: “It remains true that the study of science is most 
effectively pursued by those who approach it with an intelligence 
made sensitive, an imagination quickened, by the patterns of life cre- 
ated by poets and the pattern-making power which the study of poetry 
develops.” The good of Greek, then, the subject of the second essay, 
is that Greek lies at the beginning of all humanism, and that Greek 
poetry is still the best. 

The first two papers represent the spirit in which the author ap- 
proaches the special studies that follow. A detailed examination of 
these will not be expected in The Philosophical Review, but assurance 
can be given that students of literature will find much of value in all of 
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them. Some of the papers are no doubt better than others. To the 
present reviewer Mackail’s special skill in bringing into relief the 
qualities of a great writer seems most happily evident in the essay on 
Pilgrim’s Progress. Incidentally, in this essay he perhaps concedes too 
much to the view that makes Bunyan a man of very limited reading. 
Attention is certainly due to Professor Golder’s argument (Mod. 
Philol. 27, 1929, 55 ff.) that Bunyan was a reader of romances in his 
youth. The book is almost entirely free of errors in details. Only, on 
p. 115, a negative seems wanting in a quotation from Erasmus: “No- 
thing is either more wicked or more wretched, nothing doth more be- 
come a man... than war”, where Erasmus wrote “homine indignior”. 

The final lecture, on Tradition and Design, was addressed to the 
students of the Royal Academy in 1932. In reading it one cannot fail 
to be reminded of Reynolds, say his Seventh Discourse delivered in 
1776. Reynolds is not mentioned in Mackail’s address, but the ground 
occupied by the humanist painter then is very much the same as that 
occupied by the humanist critic now. It is not because Mackail is so 
far behind the times; i: is because the errors he combats are perennial. 
There is also a tradition of error. “The fact is”, says Mackail, and 
Reynolds might have said it, “that tradition is what saves one from 
traditionalism just as in literature the classics keep one out of and 
above classicism.” 


James Hutton 
CornELL UNIVERSITY 


Psychology Down The Ages, Vols. I and II. By C. Spearman. Lon- 

don, Macmillan and Company, 1937. Pp. xii, 454; viii, 356. 

The two volumes of Professor Spearman’s work offer many pro- 
blems to any one who proposes to formulate in a few words either a 
description or a valuation of their contents. In spite of the suggestive 
phrase “down the ages”, the work is not what is usually called a his- 
tory: it is however a storehouse of historical matter and might indeed 
be regarded as a monument of learning. A glance at the index of names 
shows that Aristotle, Augustine, Aquinas and Plato require more page- 
references than any other single individual, though this is not an 
exact measure of values. Similar marks of erudition may be found in 
such comments as “For the Arab views see Alfarabi, Avempace, Aver- 
roes and Avicenna”, Spearman moves with equal facility among the 
moderns, and we can only hope against hope that contemporary psy- 
chologists will have leisure to verify at least a part of the references 
given, Next to this characteristic, which may be considered significant 
as belonging to a psychologist, the arrangement of the material de- 
serves notice. The author undertakes to show in Part A “What psycho- 
logy is about”, in Part B “What the psyche can do”, in Part C “How 
the psyche is constituted”, in Part D “What follows what”, in Part 
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E “What goes with what”. These main headings indicate the fact 
that the author thinks it possible to be serious without being melan- 
choly; he succeeds in achieving lightness of touch and does not 
disdain to include among the illustrations the work of a comic 
artist (I: 121). The concluding paragraph of each chapter is 
entitled “Upshot” and generally estimates the particular topic by in- 
dicating how much of it is new and how much is valuable. The final 
upshot is given in a separate section as the Epilogue. This section and 
many preceding discussions in the book are likely to produce in their 
readers the impression that Professor Spearman has not got a very 
exalted idea of the achievements of psychology. This would in our 
opinion be a wrong impression and do the author an injustice. The 
plain fact is that a large amount of psychological opinion has been 
acquired by common sense in the daily contacts of life; also it is a 
fact that at an early stage broad lines of organization were laid 
down which have never been fundamentally disturbed. But to admit 
this, and incidentally correct that exaggerated neglect of historical 
processes which psychologists were formerly inclined to exhibit, is 
not to minimize the quantity or the quality of the work that has been 
done since psychologists became conscious of a special vocation and 
subjected those empirical opinions to scientific investigation. 
Professor Spearman begins by showing how the “renunciation” of 
philosophy and physiology brought about the emergence of a distine- 
tively psychological standpoint. He then proceeds to describe the way 
in which the operations of the mind were reduced to “a very small 
number of underlying separate principles”, known to history as the 
faculties, The first volume concludes with Part C, a long section on the 
analysis of mental processes, from the simple to the complex. The 
work of Freud, “The confusion that is Gestalt Psychology”, and the 
Understanding Psychology are here described; apparently the author 
has little sympathy with these doctrines because they do not give 
proper attention to analysis, and this may account for the fact that 
he hardly does them justice. The second volume opens with eleven 
chapters on “laws”, such as those of association, retention, fatigue, 
including the “law of noegenesis”. After a description of typology 
which ends pessimistically, the introduction of correlation-coefficients 
leads to an account of the Two-Factor theory. Without any aspersion 
on the other parts of the work, this section is the most distinctive 
contribution to the subject. In place of faculties and all other primitive 
concepts “the wonderful device of correlational coefficients” enables 
us to “ascertain how far different items of mental experience tend 
to go together”. It is a fitting climax to the work, because here the 
author deals with a subject which is peculiarly his own. Though 
neither philosophers nor psychologists will accept all the author’s 
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judgments, they will appreciate the value of this comprehensive survey 
and not only read it for pleasure but keep it at hand for reference. 
G. S. Brett 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


The Philosophy of the Act. By Grorce Hersert Mean. Edited, with 
Introduction, by CHARLES W. Morais in collaboration with Joun M. 
Brewster, ALBERT M. DunuHAM, Davin L. Mitter. Chicago, The 
University of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. Ixxxiv, 696. 


This bulky volume completes the arduous task of bringing into print 
the unpublished writings and lectures of George H. Mead, which 
was undertaken by a group of his former students at the University of 
Chicago soon after his death in 1931. Thanks to their well-warranted 
efforts, it is now possible for the philosophical world at large to make 
a fairly just estimate of Mead’s stature as a thinker, although how 
much of the material he would have published, and in what form, 
it is of course impossible to determine. The editors believe that the 
twenty-seven essays and thirty-odd fragments which make up this 
third volume “represent Mr. Mead’s thought in the last ten or fifteen 
years of his life, and are extensive enough to allow the partial con- 
struction of his largely unwritten philosophical system”. For that 
reason they have not only attempted to arrange them in a “somewhat 
systematic form”; but they have also furnished an excellent and 
lengthy introduction, which goes far toward systematizing the rather 
inchoate and repetitious material of the essays themselves. 

No reviewer, in less than a small book of his own, could pretend 
to deal adequately with the nearly seven hundred pages of Mead’s 
wide-ranging writings in their various stages of incompleteness; and 
the task of summarizing an already highly condensed epitome of his 
thought is almost equally discouraging. There need be no hesitation, 
however, in assuring the prospective reader of The Philosophy of the 
Act of two things: that he will find in its introduction a masterly 
reorganization of Mead’s “social behaviorism”; and, in the essays 
themselves, no end of brilliantly suggestive passages, provided only 
that he is willing to dig for them. That much having been said, some 
profit may be gained from a consideration of Mead’s whole enterprise 
as a philosopher, which was to work out “without reservations the im- 
plications for philosophy of the acceptance of the methods of science”. 
For the complete publication of his writings makes it abundantly clear 
that, like many another in the history of philosophy, he is to be honored 
for what he attempted, rather than for what he was able to bring to 
completion. That is true not simply because he left many of his ideas 
to be polished and systematized until it was too late; it is rather because 
of the inherent limitations of his heroic attempt to assimilate into 
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a badly-shaken culture the methods and results of growing sciences: 
of a physics in revolution, of a biology in infancy, and of a psychology 
in embryo. 

Mead’s greatest virtue as a thinker, in the words of his early associ- 
ate John Dewey, was “his sensitiveness to underlying problems that 
most philosophers do not feel”. It was not merely that Mead dared 
to take science seriously at a time when many of his contemporaries 
were engaged in denying or belittling the revolutionary consequences 
of evolutionary naturalism. That attitude might have yielded nothing 
more than another version of metaphysical materialism. But he avoided 
the sterility and dogmatic narrowness of any such alleged scientific 
version of the ultimate nature of things by insisting upon (1) keeping 
constantly abreast of the latest advances in the sciences, no matter 
how upsetting to already formulated ideas; and (2) making ceaseless 
efforts to synthesize the results of scientific analysis and the values 
involved in other aspects of human living. The exact mode of his 
approach, through the twin notions of activity and society, united in 
the conception of knowledge as social control, is not nearly so im- 
portant as the nature of his enterprise, namely—an endless effort to 
keep philosophy, the theory of control of life’s values, abreast of man’s 
actual accomplishments. 

How is success in such a venture to be judged? Surely not by the 
canons of those who hold that the philosopher should be preoc- 
cupied with the allegedly transcendent and eternal. They are bound to 
regard such a frank acceptance of temporality with contempt. Rather 
than face the long and painful task of mastering and re-mastering 
the specific processes by which knowledge actually grows and func- 
tions in the natural world, they have chosen to make the easier, 
swifter sort of bid for philosophical fame: the speculative short-cut 
which seizes, perhaps by intuition, upon some variety or aspect of 
knowledge which can then be exalted as essential or certain or un- 
changing. For Mead, however, “philosophy is concerned with the 
import of the appearance and presence in the universe of human 
reflective intelligence—that intelligence which transforms causes and 
effects into means and consequences, reactions into responses, and 
termini of natural processes into ends-in-view” (517). In a world that 
is “ceaselessly becoming what it means”, the practice of philosophy 
requires an encyclopaedic learning and a perpetual renewal of effort. 
Any single thinker’s work, moreover, is bound to be dated by the 
state of the sciences and the culture of the period in which he lives. 
The price of superseding others is to be superseded in turn; there 
can be no definitive theories of the living; and Mead himself will soon 
be the victim of the evolutionary advances which he welcomed and 
exploited. He would have been among the first to point out that his 
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own conception of philosophy calls for an unending series of rebuilders 
or recreators of “the eternally novel universe that we inhabit and 
a part of whose living tissues we are”. 

In the light of such ambitions, at once modest and staggering, Mead’s 
scattered contributions to contemporary understanding from a steadily 
developing point of view may be assessed, although his place in 
philosophical history is likely to depend upon their further elabora- 
tion by others. The first fifteen essays of this volume are devoted 
to analyses of the act, which to Mead is basically social, into the four 
stages of impulse, perception, manipulation, and consummation. “Here 
for the first time”, say the editors, “is sketched an elaborated pragmatic 
philosophy of science and the cosmology which results when the 
scientific world at an instant is seen as an instrumental abstraction 
in relation to the developing act. In man, animal impulse becomes 
enormously elaborated and intelligently guided, sensitivity to stimuli 
becomes the perception of enduring objects, manipulation is elaborated 
into the physical world of science, and consummation shares in the 
elaboration of impulse and its illumination through reason” (x). 
Into this socio-biological framework may be fitted all the conventional 
branches of philosophy; but the remaining papers do not attempt to 
go beyond a “detailed delineation of the interrelation of the domains 
of perceptual experience, science, and value within an empirical- 
pragmatic-naturalistic cosmology”. 

Most of the strengths and weaknesses of Mead’s philosophy have 
already been brought to light on the appearance of his earlier works. 
The Philosophy of the Act contains, without doubt, some of his finest, 
most mature, and most fertile ideas, particularly in his portrayal of 
scientific formulas as methods of control, and in his further analyses 
of the society-individual relationship. Although he denies the atomicity 
of the individual, and supplies some of the much-needed bases for a 
new sense of corporate responsibility, he has no intention of minimiz- 


— ing the value of the individual, or of exalting that of the community 


as such. Neither is he bent upon enthroning the primal sources of 
human activity at the expense of intellect. The Philosophy of the Act 
is no Fascist La filosofia del atto sanctifying tribal unity and lust for 
enemy blood. Mead’s naturalistic theory of value suggests rather that 
“the only standard of value is the expansion and harmonization of the 
impulses themselves and that, while values will vary with interests 
and the employment of means, the only secure method for the maxi- 
mization of value is to be found in the application to them of the 
scientific technique of reflection” (Ixviii-lxix). 

Besides a group of fragments on Whitehead, and another on rela- 
tivity, the book contains much material that will be of interest to stu- 
dents of the Whitcheadian cosmology. In spite of all the handicaps 
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imposed by posthumous publication of unfinished papers originally 
written in a style that is more often obscure and pedestrian than lucid 
and inspired, the editors are not without some justification for their 
claim that this volume “exhibits Mead as a thinker of the magnitude 
of Peirce, James, and Dewey”. 


Haroitp A. LARRABEE 
Union 


A History of Philosophy. By B. A. G. Futter. New York, Henry 

Holt and Company, 1938. Pp. xii, 418; 376. 

Professor B. A. G. Fuller provides (in a Preface he contributes to 
this book) an estimate of the author and his work. The estimate is 
unfair to the author. The reviewer shrinks from attacking a colleague. 
But even reviewers have certain obligations to the guild of philo- 
sophers. Accordingly, in this review, he will provide qualifications 
neglected by Professor Fuller. 

With respect to one point, the three of us—the author, Professor 
Fuller, and this reviewer—are in agreement. The author points out 
that this history of philosophy, occupying over one thousand pages, 
may be judged to be of excessive length. Professor Fuller refutes 
this anticipated criticism. He points out that twenty-five centuries, 
crammed with variety and wealth of episodes, cannot easily be con- 
densed. Indeed, just because of its length, he might have added, the 
book should be welcomed by the adopters-of-textbooks. Every teacher 
of the history of philosophy confronts a problem of selection and 
omission, of episodic emphasis. If all teachers made the same omis- 
sions, if all were in agreement as to emphasis, the author could have’ 
offered a text, suitable for universal adoption, and accomplished the 
task in half the pages. But these conditions do not obtain. In the 
circumstances, then, length, with inclusion of great variety and wealth 
of episodes, is necessary for very practical reasons. Professor Fuller, 
the author, and the reviewer accordingly agree that the criticism 
anticipated by the author is without merit. 

The reviewer, however, cannot accept without grave qualification 
Professor Fuller’s further estimates of the author and his work. Pro- 
fessor Fuller describes the history of philosophy as the “most daring 
and exciting adventure ever conceived and undertaken by the human 
mind”. If this be the case, and if (as just pointed out) Professor 
Fuller agrees that a thousand pages are not too much even for a non- 
technical story of this adventure, then Professor Fuller should view 
the author’s accomplishment with greater sympathy. But Professor 
Fuller says of this history that it is not a learned or critical one. “It 
adds”, he says, “nothing to what is not already known. It is written 
largely out of other histories conveniently at hand. What knowledge 
it imparts is second-hand.” The author, insists Professor Fuller, has 
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“said nothing original”. He declares that the author is almost 
altogether unfamiliar with the original sources of mediaeval philo- 
sophy, and that in his treatment of medieval philosophy he has 
purloined from other historians. Moreover, insists the critic, the 
author has hazarded few critical opinions of his own. He has 
rather “tried to swallow each new philosopher hook, line, and sinker”, 
to imagine himself his disciple, and to make the best case for him 
that he could. Altogether, these estimates advanced by Professor Fuller 
are much too drastic. Who, indeed, knows at first hand, or even at 
second hand, all of the episodes in an adventure of twenty-five cen- 
turies? The adventure has been told, in part and whole, by many 
narrators. The sheer labor of assembling the materials of a single and 
a comprehensive narrative is appalling. To retail the story with a 
persistent and belligerent jocularity, while providing a large fund of 
information, is no mean achievement. The author, with unfailing good 
humor, recognizes that undergraduates, for whom this book is intended, 
are somewhat like Huckleberry Finn. It will be remembered that 
Huck, having learned that Moses and the Bullrushers had been dead 
a considerably long time, lost interest in their history, on the 
ground that he took little stock in dead people. Lest the undergraduate 
dismiss the worthies of philosophy on similar grounds, our author 
performs the feat of keeping them, or at least their doctrines, very 
much alive. Granted that our author has purloined, as Professor 
Fuller asserts, he has done so with skill and with objective fairness. 
On occasion, where the story-tellers offer very different accounts of 
the same episode, the author includes both versions, so that the 
narrative achieves amplitude and stimulating quality. Professor Fuller, 
in his prefatory estimate of this history of philosophy, fails to point out 
these values and therefore is unfair to its author. 

The story that our author tells does not end in the middle of the 
Nineteenth Century. It is extended, with considerable detail, to 1930, if 
not to 1938. Indeed, the last paragraph of our author’s story-telling 
indicates a keen regret that he is not now able to write the history 
of philosophy for the next few decades. He evidently expects new and 
exciting episodes. I am sure that Professor Fuller shares the author’s 
regret and so does this reviewer. 

Apert G. A. BALz 


THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


La morale antique. Par Léon Rosin. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1938. Pp. 

iv, 180. 

Everybody will welcome the eminent French scholar’s new contribu- 
tion to the interpretation of Ancient Philosophy; and everybody at all 
interested in Ancient thought will derive pleasure and profit from this 
stimulating little book. 
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Professor Robin has not confined himself entirely to the phi- 
losophers; and no one, I think, will question his right to start a book of 
this title with Homer rather than with Herakleitos or Socrates. In 
fact the roots of many problems that were later discussed by Plato 
and Aristotle are to be found in Homer; and the philosophical dis- 
cussions in the fourth century about the nature of virtue, the mode 
of its acquisition, etc., can be properly understood only against the 
background of previous Hellenic speculation. However, if it was not 
Professor Robin’s intention to confine himself to philosophical thought 
in the strictest technical sense, the moral ideas of the great tragedians 
ought to have found a fuller and more sympathetic treatment. It 
might also have been as well, since “Ancient Ethics” and “Greek 
Ethics” are not precisely synonyms, to give a little attention to the 
Romans and to the early Christians. Both Cicero and Clemens of 
Alexandria have produced syntheses of the Greek moral tradition 
with ethical values which had originated elsewhere, and notions like 
auctoritas and fides (which have no equivalent in Greek and were first 
theorized upon by Cicero) have passed into the consciousness of later 
ages. 

As regards the philosophers proper, the treatment of their principal 
doctrines is admirable both from the philosophical and from the his- 
torical angle. This may be said in spite of the fact that the suc- 
cessive systems of the Presocratics, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, the 
Stoics etc. are treated, on the whole, merely as following upon one 
another and not as growing out of one another. And yet a treatment 
of the latter kind would be possible nowadays on the basis of such 
recent works as Stenzel’s Metaphysik des Altertums (dealing mainly 
with the Presocratics and Plato), Jaeger’s Aristotle, and the books of 
Walzer, Grumach and Dirlmeier which show how the Stoic system 
grew out of a kind of rearrangement of Platonic and Peripatetic 
material. Epicuros’ indebtedness goes not so much to the “lesser 
Socratics” as to Democritos, the early Aristotle (as Bignone has shown 
in two volumes and many articles), and to certain features in the gen- 
eral intellectual atmosphere of the fourth century. 

Professor Robin in his exposition separates “The Highest Good” 
(ch. i) from “Virtue and Happiness” (ch. ii), tracing the history 
of each question from Homer down to Plotinos. Needless to say, both 
chapters contain a wealth of interesting suggestions along with a 
competent presentation of the facts. But is it really possible to separate 
these two sets of problems when in the Greek language (as well as in 
Greek thought) “virtue” is a superlative of “good” and “happiness” 
almost invariably identified with the “highest good”? However, the 
separation seems to have done less damage to the sections on Aristotle 
than to those on Plato. For, having reserved Plato’s theory of the 
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virtues to ch. ii, Professor Robin is led to overemphasize in the Idea 
of the good the mathematical and Pythagorean element. “Ces 
dialecticiens s’inspirent de la méthode des mathématiciens, mais pour 
l’utiliser 4 des plus hauts objets” (40). This and some other sentences 
suggest procedures more typical of Descartes and Spinoza than of 
Plato. No doubt, there is a tendency towards an ethics “more 
geometrico” in Plato’s latter philosophy, but we must not forget (1) 
that in Rep. VI 510 the method of the mathematicians is considered 
inferior to the dialectical search for the “Idea of the Good”, (2) that 
the mathematics which Plato called in aid was not yet the “scientific” 
mathematics of the Euclidean type, but (3) that mathematical methods 
in the middle of the fourth century were gradually evolving in a 
process to which Plato probably contributed more than anybody else, 
and (4) that there is between mathematics and dialectic a relation of 
mutual influence and borrowing in which mathematics is not entirely 
on the giving side. 

In a sentence on page 51 Professor Robin reminds us that the 
political life of the Greek city forms the background to the classical 
systems; but he himself fails to link Plato’s ethics with the political 
and social problem of his day. Nor does he do full justice to the 
tremendous tension (evident in the Gorgias and in Republic 1) between 
the egocentric, biological, antisocial ethics of some “sophists” and 
Plato’s passionate belief in a moral and social basis of politics. Or 
was it not Plato’s problem whether politics ought to be based on 
justice or on power and “the right of the stronger”? For similar 
reasons he ignores Aristotle’s discussion whether the virtue of a 
citizen can be the same as the virtue of a human being as such. 

On the whole Professor Robin is fairer to the “theoretical” virtues 
than to the “ethical”, and he might well have said a little more about 
the Greek notions of justice, fortitude, etc. Both Aristotle and Panaitios 
visualized man also in his intercourse with fellow men, which gave rise 
to a new set of “social virtues”. In fact, Middle Stoicism is noteworthy 
not so much for the moral casuistry for which Professor Robin refers 
us to Cicero’s De officiis, but also for Panaitios’ ideal of the harmoni- 
ous personality (almost an aesthetic conception) and for his essay 
in “ethical relativism” based on the Greek concept of to prepon. As 
regards the theoretical virtues, it might be as well in a book like this 
to mention, once at least, that their inclusion in an ethical system 
constitutes the decisive difference between ancient ethics on the 
one side and Christian and post-Christian on the other. It is natural 
that a religion which addressed itself to the “poor in spirit” had little 
use for “intellectual virtues”, and even in the centuries following the 
Renaissance the virtues continued to be confined to the “practical” 
hemisphere, while the other half was given over to epistemological 
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criticism which did its best to prevent their reincorporation into 
Ethics. 

I am glad that there is a third chapter dealing with the psychological 
conditions of moral actions, as this phase of Greek ethics deserves 
more attention than it usually receives. The chapter includes an 
account of ancient theories on the “parts of the soul”, free will and 
determination, the passions, All this is very interesting and leaves 
little room for criticism. One might perhaps wish to have a little less 
emphasis on “destin” in Plato, where it is hardly important, and a 
little more on the Good itself as a powerful psychological factor (as 
it is the prime object willed by all creatures). In stating (141) that the 
Greeks never produced a psychology free from metaphysical pre- 
conceptions the author, consciously or unconsciously, echoes a com- 
plaint of his countryman Descartes in the preface to Les passions 
de l’Gme. Yet there is Aristotle’s analysis of the emotions in Rhetoric 
II for which Professor Robin erroneously tends to give the credit to 
the sophists. Actually it realizes Plato’s idea of a rational psychology 
(Phaedr, 271, 277). 

I have indulged in some criticism, and yet I do not know any better 
treatment of Ancient Ethics nor any that I should more readily 
recommend to a student of Greek Philosophy both as an introduction 
to the subject and for advanced study. 


FRIEDRICH SOLMSEN 
Otivet CoLLeGe, MICHIGAN 


The Development of Religious Toleration in England from the Conven- 
tion of the Long Parliament to the Restoration (1640-1660). Vol. 
III. By W. K. Jorpan. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1938. 
Pp. 560. 

The third volume in this series deals with the Civil Wars and the 
Protectorate. The book divides into a narrative of events and an ex- 
position of ideas. Each in turn falls into a twofold arrangement of 
Presbyterian and Sectarian. 

The opening section on the Puritan (Presbyterian) dominance goes 
over the familiar ground of the struggles of the king, parliament, the 
army, and the Scots. The next chapter on the Sectarian (Independent) 
period (1648-1660) deals with Cromwell, of whom it is said that “no 
modern ruler has ever accomplished so much for the cause of religious 
liberty in the face of such gigantic difficulties”. He was minded to 
give complete toleration to all the Protestant sects and to interfere 
only in the interests of public order and tranquillity with the Catho- 
lics, Anglicans, Socinians, Jews, and Anglicans. Parliament was not 
so generously disposed. 

The course of his development is apparent in his dealings with 
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these groups. Catholics in England were treated as leniently as Parlia- 
ment would permit. The Protector even dickered for the replenish- 
ment of his coffers by a huge fine in return for non-molestation. His 
policy in Ireland, of course, was very different, and the author passes 
over it too indulgently. Here we see how an otherwise liberal spirit 
could be blinded by rumor and induced by the conviction that terror- 
ization is ultimate mercy to commit atrocities which his country has 
never been allowed to forget. 

The case of the Quakers under Cromwell is very important, because 
James Nayler by common consent was more than a heretic. He was 
a blasphemer, and for that reason more obviously without the pale. 
Luther had emphasized the distinction in order to save his formula 
that a heretic is not to be coerced. The same offender was punished 
instead as a blasphemer. Nevertheless Cromwell’s supporters in Parlia- 
ment defeated the death-penalty for obvious blasphemy. The punish- 
ment was, to be sure, frightfully severe, but none the less an improve- 
ment over what the previous century would have done. 

The Socinians were definitely excluded from toleration by the 
Instrument. Nevertheless Cromwell intervened to save one of their 
number. The Jews, in this period, were invited into England, though 
for very diverse reasons. Some of the sectaries regarded the winning 
of the Jews as the necessary prelude to the Second Advent, and thought 
the conversion easier to effect away from the corruptions of popery. 
Cromwell hoped for the establishment of an overseas trade with their 
help. The Jews looked for a place of refuge for thousands of the per- 
secuted and destitute. But few of these were admitted. Nevertheless 
the Jews in the land were well treated and their numbers increased. 

The Anglicans suffered restrictions because of their attachment to 
the monarchy, but only the more zealous and the more incompetent 
among the clergy were deprived. Not until the end of his rule did the 
Protector consent to restrictions. He did so rather than flout Parlia- 
ment. Complete religious liberty could have been maintained by reliance 
on the army, in other words, by establishing a military dictatorship. 
Cromwell was forced to choose between constitutional government 
and freedom of religion. He chose democracy in preference to liberty. 
Such a choice probably seems to us incredible, for the dictatorships 
today are all on the other side. But we must remember that England 
had only just emerged from a war; and the animosities and the destitu- 
tions of war are never conducive to liberty, even though the actual 
participants may keep their heads better than other folk. 

The second half of the book deals with the ideas of the Presbyterians 
and the Sectaries. Under broad categories individual writers are 
brought under review. The result is a wearisome iteration of ideas. 
One man says much the same thing as the next, and all of them on 
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both sides merely repeat the arguments forged in the century previ- 
ous. The only justification for this method of presentation is that 
the reader is impressed by the numerical strength of the ideas. 

Sometimes, however, new conceptions and certainly new emphases 
do emerge. The economic argument for toleration becomes prominent 
in the writings of the Baptists, who had been in Holland and had 
seen the flourishing condition of the liberal Dutch Republic. Another 
new note is that diversity in religion is desirable. This is a definite 
abandonment of the Una Sancta Ecclesia and the Una Fides. The 
sixteenth century did not go so far. The early Protestants hoped to 
convert all the world and lamented their own divisions. Unity, if 
unattainable, was still the ideal. But seventeenth-century writers say 
that variety is the spice of religion. This development is significant also 
because it has its counterpart and perhaps its corollary in the political 
sphere, where the ideal of the one universal society of the Middle 
Ages was likewise rejected in favor of the diversity of national 
cultures. 

A fourth volume will deal with lay, extremist, and Anglican thought. 


H. BaIntTon 
UNIVERSITY 


DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES 


Ockham: Studies and Selections. By StepHEN CHAK Tornay. La Salle, 
The Open Court Publishing Co., 1938. Pp. xii, 208. 


The first essay in this book presents a clear interpretation of Ockham’s 
“nominalism”. The interpretation is clear, however, because only one strand 
(though perhaps the dominant one) in Ockham’s thought is considered, 
and because the difficulties involved in it, difficulties of which Ockham was 
aware, are passed over. Three other essays provide a brief survey of 
Ockham’s natural, ethical and political philosophy. The selections trans- 
lated should be rather useful, since Ockham’s works are inaccessible to 
most persons. The selections entitled “Theory of Knowledge and Meta- 
physics” are composed of single sentences taken from various parts of 
Ockham’s writings and ingeniously assembled by the translator to form an 
uninterrupted discourse. This is a dangerous practice. 


J. R. 
West VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 


Perception and Aesthetic Value. By Harotp Newton Lee. New York, 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938. Pp. xii, 271. 

To be always lucid and often illuminating is no small achievement in 
writing on aesthetics; it is therefore a pleasure to call attention to these 
merits in Professor Lee’s book. Some of his main contentions are (a) that 
the aesthetic attitude is absorption in the perceptual aspects of experience; 
(b) that perception in the sense relevant to aesthetics is an awareness of 
form, distinguishable from sensations (which it may organize) and from 
memory, imagination, and perception-of-fact (in any of which it may be a 
component) ; (c) the degrees of aesthetic value and disvalue are determined 
by pleasantness and unpleasantness; (d) the non-aesthetic aspects of an 
object (cognitive, moral, economic) may influence perception and thus 
yield “derived aesthetic values”. The discussion of the last point is espe- 
cially good. A coherent theory of taste, art, and criticism, is developed on 
these bases. Appendices deal with the relation of aesthetics to metaphysics 
and with the theories of Kant, Croce and Carritt. 


ALBERT R. CHANDLER 
Ouro State UNIVERSITY 


La formation de l’esprit scientifique. Contribution 4 une Psychanalyse de la 
connaissance objective. Par GASTON BACHELARD. Paris, J. Vrin, 1938. Pp. 
258. 

The sub-title is misleading, for this critical work contains more than the 
psychological counterpart of the logical problem of making explicit the 
unconscious assumptions of scientists. The author has critically investi- 
gated and exposed the historical réle of certain major types of fallacies 
that constitute the epistemological “obstacles” to scientific progress. These 
include, concretely illustrated, the obstacles of naive realism, @ priori ration- 
alism, superficial analogies, substantialization of qualities, and premature 
mathematization. 

Despite a certain amount of doubtful psychologizing, the author’s his- 
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torical researches offer a valuable set of suggestive contributions to the 
genetic methodology of the sciences. A little more formal rigor in the 
definition of such terms as “prescientific’ would enhance the value of his 
contribution to the critical history of scientific thought in the last three 
centuries. M. Bachelard’s patiently and carefully dug-up references to the 
“prescientific” writers of the 17th, 18th, and early roth centuries—limited, 
however, to the French—are justified in the same way that Professor Love- 
joy justifies his references to minor thinkers in his Great Chain of Being; 
namely, that they are more truly representative of the formative currents 
of the thought of an era than the giants whose works tower above their age 
and belong to a greater span of intellectual history. 

There may not be such a sharp break between “prescientific” or common- 
sense modes of thought, and scientific method, as M. Bachelard would have 
us believe. 


PuHitip PAUL WIENER 
CoLLEGE oF THE City oF NEw York 


Zum Héchsten Dasein. Eine Philosophische Faust-Erklarung. Von Konrap 
Preirrer. Berlin und Leipzig, Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1938. Pp. xiv, 56. 
This interesting tract by the well-known Schopenhauer-scholar defends 

the thesis that Goethe’s Faust expresses, in the manner peculiar to the poet, 
the same fundamental views that we find in Schopenhauer’s writings. Faust’s 
restless wanderings in search of satisfaction for his indefinite yearnings 
Pfeiffer regards as symbolic of the aimless and fruitless striving to 
which Schopenhauer holds the egoistic soul to be condemned, while the 
angels’ promise of redemption for Faust, coming as it does after the latter 
has turned to unselfish devotion to the welfare of others, teaches by 
implication Schopenhauer’s doctrine that humanitarianism is the path to 
salvation. An ample number of citations is given to show that the philo- 
sophies of the two writers coincide in their details as well as in general 
outline. The essay, however, is by no means a mere collection of quotations, 
but a brilliant piece of literature itself, which is as commendable for its 
excellent style as it is for the stimulating thoughts it contains. 


Joun S. TreMPer 
LeEHIGH UNIVERSITY 


Sein und Wert. By Jouannes B. Lotz. Paderborn, Ferdinand Schoeningh, 

1938. Pp. iii, 148. 

This work proposes to be a metaphysical analysis of the scholastic 
theory of transcendentals with special reference to the axiom ens et bonum 
convertuntur. The author is acknowledgedly under the influence of Heideg- 
ger, and his analysis is ingenious in its many shadings of thought and its 
language-twists. The foreword indicates that this book is only the first 
part of the study. Page 25 gives the scope of the first part as “Being, the 
One and the True”, and of the second part as “the Good”. The first part 
is further divided into three sections, of which the present volume, however, 
develops only the first. 


Vircit MICHEL 
St. Joun’s UNIVERSITY 
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Tuomas GARRIGUE MasaAryK: The Ideals of Humanity, trans. by W. 
PrestON WARREN, and How to Work, trans. by Marte J. KonN-HOLocek ; 
translation revised by H. E. Kennepy. Lectures delivered in 1898 at The 
University of Prague. London, Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1938. Pp. 192. 
This small volume raises a great variety of topics. Under the first title 

the author considers socialism, individualism, utilitarianism, pessimism, 
evolutionism, positivism, Nietzsche’s superman; and in addition he gives a 
brief statement of his own ethical doctrine, which he describes as “the 
ethics of humanity”. Under the second title twenty-one topics are considered 
with special reference to the general problem of profitable intellectual work. 
Naturally, the treatment of these various topics is somewhat sketchy. But 
everywhere it exhibits a refreshing practical wisdom springing from a broad 
experience of men and affairs. Every topic touched upon is considered in 
the light of a sane idealism which the world stands greatly in need of at 
the present crisis. Though the discussions were intended primarily for the 
author’s compatriots, they have a message for all who are interested in the 
principles underlying the current turmoil in the field of social and political 
opinion. The translations are smooth, and the book is well printed. 


G. Watts CUNNINGHAM 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


Katalyse und Determinismus, Ein Beitrag zur Philosophie der Chemie. Von 
Atwin Mirtascn. Berlin, Julius Springer, 1938. Pp. x, 204. 


The proposition causa aequat effectum has long been taken as a funda- 
mental postulate of science. But developments following from the scientific 
discovery of catalysis in the first half of the nineteenth century have led 
to an investigation of those causes which produce an effect out of all pro- 
portion to themselves. The author goes on to consider the various forms 
in which catalysis manifests itself, the relation of this kind of causality to 
other forms, and its place in the hierarchy of causes from the level of 
atomic theory to that of biological organisms and finally of psychic activity. 
Determinism and freedom of the will are regarded as two aspects of the 
same phenomenon, like the concepts corpuscle and wave in physics. The 
way of causality is, however, as mysterious as “the way of a man with a 
maid”. 


Lewis M. HAMMOND 
THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


On the Economic Theory of Socialism. By Oskar LANGE and Frep M. 
Taytor. Government Control of the Economic Order, II. Edited by 
BENJAMIN E. Lipptncotr. Minneapolis, The University of Minnesota 
Press, 1938, Pp. viii, 144. 

This is the biggest little book on economics I have ever read, for in its 
140 pages are contained not only the essential descriptive facts about the 
system of free private enterprise (which once really worked) but a suc- 
cinct account of how that system became decadent, plus a brilliant analysis 
demonstrating why it cannot be rehabilitated. Each reader must judge for 
himself whether the clinical history proves that socialism is the only cure 
which the economist can recommend; but every one who follows the argu- 
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ment will be forced to admit that the theoretical reasoning is masterful. 
The major argument is found in Lange’s paper, although the initial lead to 
his analysis of pricing under socialism was supplied by Taylor’s Presiden- 
tial address to the American Economic Association in 1928, now reprinted 
as a segment of this book. 


E. A. J. JouHnson 


New York UNIVERSITY 


Rationale Biologie und ihre Kritik. (Eine Auseinandersetzung mit dem 
Vitalismus H. Driesch’s.) Von Eucen Heuss. Leipzig, S. Hirzel, 1938. 
Pp. x, 192. 

Rational biology is considered to be a science with a deductive structure, 
emphasizing explanation; it includes both mechanism and vitalism. They 
“debiologize” (entbiologisieren) life, making it an effect or appearance of 
something else. To these is contrasted an autonomous phenomenological 
biology, which assumes an immanent causality of prospective potencies, etc., 
and which is based on “biological understanding”. The view that Kant was 
a vitalist is convincingly rejected; his concept of nature allowed of other 
alternatives to mechanism. Though the criticisms of Driesch cannot claim 
much originality, they are developed with skill and learning, and the em- 
phasis throughout on the cultural and philosophical foundations of the 
various theories is valuable. 


Lewis W. Beck 
Emory UNIVERSITY 


L’ Alternative. Par VLADIMIR JANKELEviTcH. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1938. Pp. 

iv, 222. 

The author of the well-known book on Bergson presents a lyrical treat- 
ment of three topics: “L’alternative”, “l'économie”, and “métaphysique de 
ennui”. 

Although a systematic thesis is not attempted, the references to Bergson 
and Kierkegaard are most illuminating, especially in the section on the 
metaphysics of ennui (126-219). Many suggestive facts for a theory of 
conduct are portrayed; tediousness is correlated with the spatialization of 
time, and hence with our loss of confidence in the spontaneity of time. The 
attention fluctuates much more rapidly than the exterior objects, and this 
excess energy produces the indeterminate state from which creative works 
may arise. This interesting essay by no means exhausts the subject. 


RosBert JAQUES 
Toronto, CANADA 


Medieval Number Symbolism, Its Sources, Meaning and Influence. By Vin- 
cENT Foster Hopper. New York, Columbia University Press, 1938. Pp. 
xiv, 242. 

Under a misleading title Professor Hopper has gathered a wealth of 
specific instances of number-symbolism as a basis for a valuable discussion 
of Dante’s symbolic use of numbers. After summarizing previous studies of 
ancient number-symbols and showing their transmission to the Middle 
Age, he specifically treats a variety of Dante’s patterns. The patristic ma- 
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terial is too exclusively limited to Augustine to the neglect of necessary 
passages from other writers, and the general treatment of the Middle Ages 
(especially the earlier ages) is superficial and unsynthesized; for instance, 
he makes no mention of the mnemonic aid of common numbers in an age 
when books were scarce and memories taxed. In an over-extensive biblio- 
graphy of about four hundred titles only two are written in German. 


CuHares W. JONES 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


The following books have been received: 


The Logic of Modern Psychology. By Carrott C. Pratt. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1939. Pp. xviii, 186. 

The Science of the Self. By Buacavan Das. Benares, The Indian Book 
Shop, 1938. Pp. xvi, 274. 

Difficulties Underlying the Einstein-Eddington Conception of Curved Space. 
By Apert Eacte. Reprinted from Journal of the Transactions of the 
Victoria Institute LXX 177-200. (Manchester, The University.) 

Emerson: His Muse and Message. By V. RAMAKRISHNA Rao. Calcutta, 
1938. Pp. xiv, 314. 

A Bibliography of Psychological and Experimental Aesthetics, 1864-1937. 
By Avsert R. CHANDLER and Epwarp N. Barnuart. Berkeley, Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1938. Pp. iv, 190. 

Communication. A Philosophical Study of Language. By Kart Britton. 
International Library of Psvchology, Philosophy, and Scientific Method. 
New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1939. Pp. xviii, 290. 

A Preview in synopsis form of the Absolute-Relative Theory. By FRANKLIN 
J. Matcuette. Published by the author, 817 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Pp. 26. 

The Medieval Contribution to Political Thought. Thomas Aquinas, Mar- 
silius of Padua, Richard Hooker. By ALEXANDER PASSERIN D’ENTREVES. 
New ork, Oxford University Press, 1939. Pp. vii, 148. 

The Old Faiths Perish. An Adventure in the Logic of Belief. By Jay 
Wuu1am Hupson. New York, D. Appleton-Century Company, 1938. 
Pp. vii, 302. 

An Introductory Course in Philosophy. By J. A. Nicnotson. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1939. Pp. xiv, 508. 

The Gita: A Critique. By P. NARASIMHAM. Madras, The Huxley Press, 
1939. Pp. vi, 272. 

Diogenes of Sinope. A Study of Greek Cynicism. By FArranp Sayre. Balti- 
more, J. H. Furst Company, 1938. Pp. viii, 142. 

A Chinese Philosopher's Theory of Knowledge. By CHanc Tunc-Sun. 
Peking, reprinted from the Yenching Journal of Social Studies, Vol. 1, 
No. 2, January, 1939. Pp. 155-1092. 

Perpetual Peace. By IMMANUEL Kant. With an Introduction by NicHoLas 
Murray Butter. New York, Columbia University Press, 1939. Pp. x, 
68. 

Naturalism. By James Bissetr Pratt. Powell Lectures on Philosophy at 
Indiana University. DANreL S. Rosrnson, Editor. New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1939. Pp. x, 180. 
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Reason and Intuition. By J. L. Stocks, Edited with*an Introduction by 
Dorornpy M. Emmet. New York, Oxford University Press, 1939. Pp. 
xxii, 260. 

The Democratic Way of Life. Second edition. By T. V. Smit. Chicago, 
The University of Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. xxxili, 290. 

Toward a Dimensional Realism. By CHARLES M. Perry. Norman, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, 1939. Pp. viii, 182. 

The Nyadya Theory of Knowledge. A Critical Study of Some Problems of 
Logic and Metaphysics. By S. C. CHatrerjee. University of Calcutta, 
1939. Pp. xx, 422. 

Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association XIV: 
Causality in Current Philosophy. Washington, The Catholic University 
of America, 1938. Pp. iv, 228. 

The Mystery of the Buried Crosses. By HAMLIN GARLAND. New York, 
E. P. Dutton and Company, 1939. Pp. 352. 

Whence? Whither? Why? A New Philosophy Based on the Physical 
Sciences. By AuGusta GASKELL. Introduction by F. K. RicotMyer. New 
York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1939. Pp. 312. 

The Philosophy of John Dewey. A Critical Study. By Fotke Leanper. 
Goteborg, Elanders Boktryckeri Aktiebolag, 1939. Pp. iv, 156. 

Avoir une Gme. Par EttENNE Sourtav. Paris, Société d’édition Les Belles 
Lettres, 1938. Pp. iv, 142. 

L’invention. By various authors. “Centre International de Synthése”. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1938. Pp. 214. 

La théorie socratique de la vertu-science selon les “Mémorables” de 
Xénophon. Par RaAyMoNnD SIMETERRE. Paris, Pierre Téqui, 1938. Pp. vi, 
78. 

Claude Bernard et le matérialisme. Par Pierre Lamy. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1939. Pp. vi, 102. 

La mémoire et la vie. Essai de défense du mécanisme psychologique. Par 
E. Aucter. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1939. Pp. 252. 

Hegels Vorrede sur Phinomenologie des Geistes. Von Peter 
Glarus, Tschudi & Co., 1939. Pp. 20. 

Der Staatsmann. Ein Beitrag zur Interpretation des platonischen Politikos. 
Von Hans Zetse. (Philologus, Supplementband XXXI, Heft 3.) Leipzig, 
Dieterich’sche Buchhandlung, 1938. Pp. viii, 114. 

Das Problem der Logik als Entwicklung des Prinzips der Heterothese. Von 
Franz Huivuéxa. Leipzig, O. R. Reisland, 1939. Pp. 80. 

Sechsundzwanzigstes Jahrbuch der Schopenhauer-Gesellschaft fiir das Jahr 
1939. Heidelberg, Carl Winters Universitatsbuchhandlung, 1939. Pp. viii, 
5206. 

Vom Menschen. Von Werner Sompart. Berlin, Buchholz & Weisswange, 
1938. Pp. xxiv, 464. 

Sic vos non vobis 1. Per Aucusto Guzzo. Napoli, Luigi Loffredo, 1939. Pp. 
Vil, 304. 

Sulla sofistica. Per Avotro Levi. Estratto da Sophia, anno VI, N. 3, 1938. 
Napoli, Casa Editrice Rondinella Alfredo, 1938. Pp. 325-356. 

Critiche alla mia critica hegeliana. Per S1ro Contr. (Criterion, VI, Serie 
II, 3.) Bologna, Edizioni “Criterion”, 1938. Pp. 160. 


NOTES 


Philosophic Abstracts, a quarterly review of philosophical books and 
periodicals in form of brief excerpts and synopses, will make its appearance 
in the early part of October of this year. 

The purpose of Philosophic Abstracts is not only to present English- 
speaking philosophy-departments and libraries with a bibliography of es- 
sential philosophic literature, but also to give them an opportunity to keep 
abreast with the principal philosophic theories as presented by their re- 
spective authors. Editorial offices are at 884 Riverside Drive, New York, 
New York. 


The North Carolina Philosophical Society held its fifth annual meeting 
at Meredith College, Raleigh, North Carolina, on April 29, 1939. Papers 
were read on the general subject, Religion and the Philosophy of Religion 
in the College Curriculum, as follows: A General Appraisal of Conditions, 
J. L. Peacock, Raleigh, N.C.; The Place of Philosophy in the Curriculum, 
Bruce A. Wentz, Catawba College; Religion and the Philosophy of Religion 
in the Curriculum, Paul E. Williams, Guilford College; The Nature and 
Methodology of a Modern Philosophy of Religion, Alban G. Widgery, Duke 
University; The Nature of Religious Knowledge, George Thomas, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 


Professor F. J. E. Woodbridge retired from active service in the depart- 
ment of philosophy, Columbia University, at the end of the last academic 
year. His connection with the department began in 1902, and he was made 
Johnsonian Professor in 1904. 


The Fifth International Congress for the Unity of Science will be held 
at Harvard University, September 3-9, 1039. Rooms will be available at 
$1.25 per day per person. Arrangements can be made through Dr. W. V. 
Quine, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. Contributions to the Congress 
are as follows: Donors, $25.00 upwards; active members, $5.00; students 
and relatives of members, $1.50. Donors and active members receive a 
copy of the proceedings. American participants may make their contribu- 
tions payable to the order of the Fifth International Congress for the 
Unity of Science, University State Bank, 1354 East 55th Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. All others who would like later notices of the Congress should send 
their names to Professor Charles W. Morris, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


The editors of the Review regret that the note in the May issue concern- 
ing Professor G. P. Adams’s Messenger Lectures at Cornell University was 
erroneous. The subjects of the special lectures should have read as follows: 
(1) “The Dilemma of Modern Ethics”; (2) “The Venture of Moral Philo- 
sophy”; (3) “The Divergence of Theory and Practice, Knowledge and 
Life”; (4) “The Modern Experiment: Ideas and Immediate Experience” ; 
(5) “The Individual and His World”; (6) “The Persistent Tension in 
Experience and Morals”. 
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The following is a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals : 

Minp XLVIII 190: Gilbert Ryle, Plato’s ‘Parmenides’; J. D. Mabbott, 
Punishment; R. J. Aaron, Two Senses of the Word Universal; Glenn R. 
Morrow, Plato and Greek Slavery; M. Lazerowitz, Strong and Weak 
Verification. 

PuitosopHy XIV 54: C. D. Broad, The Present Relations of Science 
and Religion; H. F. Hallett, On Things in Themselves; Lord Listowel, 


The Aesthetic Doctrines of Samuel Alexander ; F. W. Scott, Philosophy as 


Action; W. G. de Burgh, Professor Whitehead’s “Modes of Thought”. 

Tue JouRNAL oF PuttosopHy XXXVI 5: Henry Alonzo Myers, Scho- 
lasticism in Modern Thought; WilAgm Barrett, Logical Empiricism and 
the History of Philosophy. 6: Albert G. A. Balz, The Indefensibility of 
Dictatorship—And the Doctrine of Hobbes; Roland L. Warren, Grant 
McColley, John Herman Randall, Jr., Comments and Criticisms. 7: Arthur 
F. Bentley, Sights-Seen as Materials of Knowledge; Hugh Miller, The 
Dimensions of Particular Fact. 8: Justus Buchler, Peirce’s Theory of Logic. 
9: Kenneth G. Hamilton, Edmund Husserl’s Contribution to Philosophy; 
W. P. Montague, Charles Hartshorne, Andrew D. Osborn, Dorion Cairns, 
Horace L. Friess, Notes concerning Husserl; Charles E. Whitmore, The 
Paradox of Potentiality. 

THE JourNAL or SymBotic Locic IV 1: Ldsslé Kalmér, On the reduction 
of the decision problem. First paper. Ackermann prefix, a single binary 
predicate; E. V. Huntington, Note on a recent set of postulates for the 
calculus of propositions; Barkley Rosser, On the consistency of Quine’s 
New foundations for mathematical logic; Charles A. Baylis, Fourth meeting 
of the Association for Symbolic Logic. 

Eruics XLIX 3: Frank H. Knight, Bertrand Russell on Power; Arthur E. 
Murphy, Conscience, Tolerance, and Moral Discrimination ; David F. Swen- 
son, The Existential Dialectic of Sgren Kierkegaard; H. Gomperz, In- 
dividual, Collective, and Social Responsibility. 

JourNaL or Soctat Puitosopny IV 3: Franklin D. Roosevelt, The Pat- 
tern of American Democracy; Charles Evans Hughes, Democracy and 
The Common Will; Howard E. Jensen, William McDougall’s Doctrine of 
Social Control; Read Bain, Freedom, Law and Rational Social Control; 
T. Swann Harding, Putting Science to Work; David L. Watson, Social 
Science and the Limits of Mechanism; Oliver L. Reiser, Gestalt Psychology 
and The Organismic Theory. 

PuHiLosopHy oF ScreNcE VI 2: William Marias Malisoff, Virtue and 
the Scientist; W. H. McCrea, The Evolution of Theories of Space-Time 
and Mechanics; Carl G. Hempel, Vagueness and Logic; Irving M. Copilow- 
ish, Border-Line Cases, Vagueness, and Ambiguity; V. J. McGill, Concern- 
ing the Laws of Contradiction and Excluded Middle; Ernest Nagel, Proba- 
bility and the Theory of Knowledge. 

Sctence AND Soctiety III 2: Joseph Milton, The Birth of the People’s 
Front; Helen S. Mims, Early American Democratic Theory and Orestes 
Brownson; Ben Golden, Industrial Relations in the Current Depression; 
Paul Birdsall, Neutrality and Economic Pressures, 1914-1917; George War- 
ren Arms, Further Inquiry into Howell’s Socialism. 

Tue Hrssert JouRNAL XXXVII 3: Viscount Samuel, The Scientist and 
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the Philosopher; Richard W. Livingstone, This Uneducated Nation; H. C. 
Dent, The Adolescent’s Way of Life (The Report on Secondary Education) ; 
L. J. Collins, The Incarnation: Fact or Fantasy? (The Loisy-Couchoud 
Controversy) ; George H. Hartwig, Emerson on Historical Christianity ; 
E. L. Allen, The Roots of Irreligion in the Modern World; Robert E. D. 
Clark, Newton’s God and Ours; E. S. Drower, The Mandeans To-day; 
W. J. Sparrow Simpson, The Consecrations of Bishops for Scotland in 
1610; J. Minto Robertson, Euphemism Religious and Other; F. S. Marvin, 
Recovery For All; Reginald Lennard, The Meaning of Democracy; S. P. T. 
Prideaux, Recent Critics of the Church in the Hibbert Journal: A Church- 
man’s Reply; G. Dawes Hicks, Survey of Recent Philosophical Literature. 

Tue Review or Revicion III 3: Paul J. Tillich, History as the Problem 
of Our Period; Gordon Boit Wellman, Samuel Hopkins, Rational Calvin- 
ist and Mystic; Ulrich Bernstein, Hegel’s Lutheran Background. 

Tue New Scuorasticism XIII 2: Artur Landgraf, The First Sentence 
Commentary of Early Scholasticism ; Cyril Bryner, The Political Philosophy 
of Yuri Krizhanich; George Barry O’Toole, Chinese Philosophers of the 
Eastern Chou (770-249 B.c.). 

ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL Review XXI 2: George A. Barton, The Inter- 
pretation of the Epistle to the Romans; Francis C. Lightbourn, The ‘Story’ 
in the Old Testament; Livingstone Porter, The Word Episkopos in Pre- 
Christian Usage; Mother Mary Maude, The Mind’s Ascent to God; Evelyn 
Underhill, Worship (Church Congress Syllabus iii. 3). 

Anatysis VI 1: Margaret MacDonald, Things and Processes; Celia 
Fremlin, Dialectical Grammar. 2: George G. Looker, The Private Language 
Problem; Lucius Garvin, Do We Ever Think in Propositions? 

Tue BritisH JouRNAL oF PsycnHotocy XXIX 4: D. M. Carmichael, The 
Co-operation of Social Groups II; Jean D. Cummings, Variability of Judge- 
ment and ‘Steadiness’ of Character; O. L. Zangwill, Some Relations between 
Reproducing and Recognizing Prose Material; Robert H. Thouless, The 
Effects of Errors of Measurement on Correlation Coefficients; M. Davies, 
The General Factor in Correlations between Persons; Ll. Wynn Jones, 
Temperament and the Threshold for Flicker; Jane Darroch, A Further 
Note on the Degree of Variation in the Score of a Motor Test of Per- 
severation. 

PsycHoLocicaL Review XLVI 2: Zing Yang Kuo, Total Pattern or Local 
Reflexes?; Robert H. Seashore, Work Methods: An Often Neglected 
Factor Underlying Individual Differences; W. L. Stevens, Tests of Signifi- 
cance for Extra Sensory Perception Data; Oliver L. Reiser, Aristotelian, 
Galilean and Non-Aristotelian Modes of Thinking; Max Hertzman, The 
Specificity of Correlations Between Initial and Final Abilities in Learning; 
Karl Duncher and I. Krechevsky, On Solution-Achievement ; W. N. Kellogg 
and Steuart Henderson Britt, Structure or Function in the Definition of 
Learning ?. 

JouRNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PsycHotocy XXIV 3: E. J. Gibson, Sensory 
Generalizations with Voluntary Reactions; D. Lewis and W. H. Lichte, 
Analysis of a Perceptible Series of Partials in a Vocal Sound; A. H. 
Holway and M. J. Zigler, On the Discrimination of Minimal Differences in 
Weight: V. Kinesthetic Adaptation for Exposure-Time as Variant; W. L. 
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Jenkins, Studies in Thermal Sensitivity. 9. The Reliability of Seriatim Cold- 
Mapping with Untrained Subjects; R. E. P. Youtz, The Weakening of One 
Thorndikian Response Following the Extinction of Another; L. F. Jones, 
A Study of Human Salivary Conditioning; W. N. Kellogg, R. C. Davis 
and V. B. Scott, Refinements in Technique for the Conditioning of Motor 
Reflexes in Dogs; D. D. Wickens, The Simultaneous Transfer of Con- 
ditioned Excitation and Conditioned Inhibition; R. C. Travis, Length of the 
Practice Period and Efficiency in Motor Learning. 4: D. G. Marquis and 
J. M. Porter, Jr., Differential Characteristics of Conditioned Responses 
Established by Reflex and Voluntary Reinforcement; W. N. Kellogg and 
I. S. Wolf, The Nature of the Response Retained After Several Varieties 
of Conditioning in the Same Subjects; J. R. Knott, Some Effects of ‘Mental 
Set’ on the Electrophysiological Processes in the Human Cerebral Cortex; 
F. P. Bakes, Effect of Response to Auditory Stimulation on the Latent 
Time of Blocking of the Berger Rhythm; W. J. Brogden, The Effect of 
Frequency of Reinforcement upon the Level of Conditioning; G. H. S. 
Razran, Studies in Configural Conditioning: VI. Comparative Extinction 
and Forgetting of Pattern and of Single-Stimulus Conditioning; W. L. 
Jenkins, Studies in Thermal Sensitivity: 10. The Reliability of Seriatim 
Warm-Mapping with Untrained Subjects. 

PsyYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN XXXVI 3: Ernest Glen Wever, The Electrical 
Responses of the Ear; Barbara S. Burks, Progress Report of the Com- 
mittee on Displaced Foreign Psychologists; H. L. Hollingsworth, Lewis M. 
Terman, E. Lowell Kelly, Psychological Factors in Marital Happiness. 4: 
S. S. Stevens, Psychology and the Science of Science; Charles Bird, Sug- 
gestion and Suggestibility: A Bibliography; Harry R. DeSilva, Auto- 
mobile Drivers Can Be Improved; John P. Foley, Jr., A Reply to Lanier’s 
Note on ‘Motor Speed and Tempo’. 5: J. R. Kantor, The Current Situation 
in Social Psychology; C. M. Louttit, The Nature of Clinical Psychology; 
Samuel W. Fernberger, Academic Psychology as a Career for Women. 

Tue MAnA-Bopur XLVII 2: J. F. McKechnie, The Light of the Dham- 
ma; A. C. Albers, Turn Inward; Bhikkhu Metteyya, Conquer the Bad by 
Goodness; James Arthur, The Middle Way; P. Vajiranana and B. L. 
Broughton, Celestial Plane and the Ghost Plane; Forty-sixth Annual Re- 
port of the Maha-Bodhi Society. 3: Bhikkhu Dhammapala, The Future: 
A. C. Albers, Call to Service; R. L. Soni, Psychology of Understanding; 
Bhikkhu Metteyya, The Lord Buddha and the Beggar; Maung Ba, Do I 
Exist? Is “I Am” True?; P. Vajiranana and B. L. Broughton, Celestial 
Plane and the Ghost Plane; The Forty-Sixth Annual Report of the Maha 
Bodhi Society of India. 

RevuE PuHILosopHigue LXIV 3 et 4: W. E. Hocking, Fait et destinée; 
M. Halbwachs, La mémoire collective chez les musiciens; J. Vernant, In- 
telligence et affectivité; R. Ruyer, Causalité ascendante et causalité descen- 
dante dans les sciences biologiques (suite). , 

Les Erupes XII 1-2: Numéro special: Congrés Na- 
tional des Sociétés Frangaises de Philosophie, Avril 1938. 

Revue INTERNATIONALE DE PHILosopHie I 1: Jean Laporte, L’étendue in- 
telligible selon Malebranche; Charles Blondel, La psychologie de Male- 
branche ; Paul Schrecker, Malebranche et le préformisme biologique ; Emile 
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Bréhier, Les lectures malebranchistes de Jean-Jacques Rousseau; T. E. 
Jessop, Malebranche and Berkeley ; R. W. Church, Malebranche and Hume ; 
Henri Gouhier, Introduction bibliographique 4 l’ceuvre et 4 la pensée de 
Malebranche ; Henri Gouhier, Une nouvelle édition des ceuvres complétes de 
Malebranche; Jacques Gérard, Acte et participation (A propos du dernier 
ouvrage de M. Louis Lavelle) ; Jean Lameere, A propos du livre de M. 
Gaston Bachelard: “La formation de l’esprit scientifique”. 2: Edmund 
Husserl, Die Frage nach dem Ursprung der Geometrie als intentional- 
historisches Problem; Eugen Fink, Das Problem der Phanomenologie 
Edmund Husserls; Max Dessoir, La Phénoménologie de Husserl; Ludwig 
Landgrebe, Husserls Phanomenologie und die Motive zu ihrer Umbildung ; 
Paul-L. Landsberg, Husserl et Vidée de la philosophie; Antonio Banfi, 
La Fenomenologia e il compito del pensiero contemporaneo; Gaston Berger, 
Husserl et Hume; H.-J. Pos, Phénoménologie et linguistique; Jean Héring, 
La phénoménologie d’Edmund Husserl il y a trente ans; Jan Potacka, 
Husserl. Bibliographie ; Sylvian De Coster, La crise de l’existentialisme. 

ARCHIVES DE PuiLosopHte XIV 3: P. Descogs, B. Romeyer, J. Abelé, 
G. Jarlot, Etudes Critiques; Supplément Bibliographique No. 3. 

THEOLOGISCH-PRAKTISCHE QUARTALSCHRIFT XCII 2: Josef Massarette, 
Papst Pius XI; P. Kasimir Braun, Lektor; Artur Landgraf, Die Stel- 
lungnahme der Friihscholastik zur Lige der alttestamentlichen Patriarchen; 
P. Ketter, Unsere Gotteskindschaft; Karl Eder, Prokop von Templin 
(+1680) und seine Stellung zum Hexenwahn; R. Josef Schattauer, Uber 
Verantwortungsangst; Matthias Premm, Von der Gite; F. X. Gerstner, 
Predigtprobleme. 

BLATTER FUR DEUTSCHE PuiLosopHie XII 4: W. Cramer, Die Aporien 
des Zeno und die Einheit des Raumes; Walter Brécker, Antinomien und 
Paradoxien in der Logik; Hermann Schwarz, Die glaubige Freiheit 
deutscher Menschen; Erich Ruprecht, Der Mythos bei Schelling; Rudolf 
Metz, Eine neuentdeckte Schrift Humes; Justus Schwarz, Dokumente 
aus Hegels Frihzeit; Carl Christoph, Schopenhauer und Spengler; Klaus 
Dockhorn, Aus englischen philosophischen Zeitschriften. 

Rivista pi Firosoria XXX 1: P. Martinetti, Socrate ; G. Solari, Cristiano 
Thomasio; E. C., L’estetica di Leibniz. 

Locos XXI 4: Fausto M. Bongioanni, Avvenire dell’educazione; Aida 
Schenardi Porcu, Lucidita di coscienza negli animali; Dante Servegnini, Le 
ragioni del fenomenismo e dell’immanenza; A. Aliotta, La concezione dia- 
lettica del male ; Giuseppe Santonastaso, La politica; Remo Fedi, La nozione 
d’'assoluto secondo Edouard Le Roy. 

GiorNALE CriTICo DELLA Fivosoria ITALIANA VII 1. Luigi Firpo, I primi 
processi campanelliani in una ricostruzione unitaria; Gaetano Durante, La 
filosofia degli idealisti cattolicizzanti. 

Rivista pt Fitosor1a Neo-scorasticA XXXI 2: Cornelio Fabro, Studi 
sopra il problema della percezione: III. Idealismo a realismo nella per- 
cezione sensoriale; E. C. Salzer, I1 maestro Eckhart nella critica tedesca 
contemporanea; Dino Del Bo, I primi critici di Cesare Beccaria; Sofia 
Vanni-Rovighi, L’ontologia di Nicolai Hartmann; Gustavo Bontadini, 
Giudizi sommari. 

ANNALI DELLA R. ScuotA NorMALE Superiore pt Pisa VII 4: Walter 
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Ferrari, La parodos dell’ “Agamennone”; Carlo Veilmetti, Evergete II e la 
politica di Roma verso l’Egitto; Pietro Pescani, Nota sulle elegie 4" e 5* 
del III libro di Properzio. 

Scientia LXV 3: E. v. d. Pahlen, Die Galaktischen Systeme und die 
Methoden ihrer Erforschung; R. Marcolongo, Nel trecentenario dei “Dis- 
corsi sopra due nuove scienze”, di Galileo Galilei; M. Huber, Classifications 
et nomenclatures statistiques ; J. A. Wild, European Penetration in Southern 
Africa. 4: A. C. Lane, The Earth’s Age; E. Atzler, Probleme und Ausgaben 
der Arbeitsphysiologie; H. Begouen, Les bases magiques de l'art pré- 
historique; V. Pisani, L’Impero romano e I'India. 

GrecoRIANUM XX 1: Pius XII P. M.; Pius XI P. M., In memoriam; 
P. Hoenen, De problemate necessitatis geometricae; B. Brinkmann, Zur 
Frage der urspriinglichen Ordnung im Johannesevangelium ; H. Du Manoir, 
L’Eglise, Corps du Christ, chez Saint Cyrille d’Alexandrie; B. Llorca, La 
Inquisicion espafiola incipiente. 


